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COLOGNE CATHEDRAL. 


FROM THE PICTORIAL WORLD. 


Tnis cathedral (according to the original 
plan, which has been fortunately discovered) 
was destined to be the noblest specimen of 
Gothic architecture in Europe. It was de- 
signed by Archbishop Engelberg, begun by 
Archbishop Conrad of Hochstetten, called 
the Solomon of his age, and continued from 
1248, until the period of the Reformation. 

The cathedral is in the form of a cross, 
four hundred feet in length, and one hun- 
dred and eighty in breadth. The only part 
that is finished is the choir, with the 
chapels that surround it. One hundred 
columns support the nave; the middle ones 
are forty feet in circumference, but it is 
only two-thirds of its intended height, and 
the roof is of wood. Each of the towers 
was intended to be five hundred feet high, 
but one has only attained an elevation of 
two hundred and fifty feet, and that of the 
other is very trifling. Behind the high altar 
is the celebrated chapel of the Three Kings 
in marble, in the Ionic style. Their bones 
lie in a curiously wrought case of solid silver 
gilt, with splendid ornaments. On the left 
side of the choir is the Golden Chamber, 
with the cathedral treasure. Although in 
the wars attendant upon the French Revo- 
lution, this treasure was much diminished, 
enough remains to enable the spectator to 
judge of the enormous wealth with which 
the metropolitan church of Cologne was 
endowed. 

Although a sum was annually set apart, 
during the reign of the late King of Prussia, 
for the restoration of this splendid edifice, it 
was not until the accession of the present 
monarch that active measures were taken 
for this purpose. He is known to have this 
object much at heart, and had not long 
ascended the throne before he lay the 
groundstone of the vast repairs necessary to 
complete the cathedral. As this imposing 
ceremony took place about the time that 
the warlike demonstrations of M. Thiers ex- 
cited great attention in Germany, the patri- 
otic sentiments of the Protestants came in 
aid of the religious feelings of the Catholics, 
and subscriptions poured in from all parts. 
Since then the enthusiasm has somewhat 
abated, and the completion of this great 
work still remains somewhat problematical. 
The following contains a more recent ac- 
count of the progress made in it, than has 
hitherto appeared in England. 
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The frescoes in the high choir are begun 
under the direction of Moralt of Munich, from 
the cartoons of the painter Steinle of Vienna. 
They represent soaring angels, in each of the 
high, narrow, triangular spaces between the 
pointed arches round the choir and the bear- 
ers of the choral arch. The space is, how- 
ever, very unfavorable for their light, soar- 
ing forms, as it leaves no room for the 
development of the wings. The proportion 
to the architecture and other ornaments of 
the choir seems somewhat too imposing, so 
that these parts of the building seem to 
become narrowed by the paintings; which, 
however, considered solely as to their own 
merits, do credit to the artist, and will not 
fail of producing their effect on the minds 
of those who love simplicity and pious sen- 
timents in works of art. 

Meanwhile the works within and without 
the cathedral are in active progress, and the 
arches of the southern cross aisle are al- 
ready closing in several places. How diffi- 
cult the problem of completing the cathedral 
is first became apparent when the architect 
entered upon the details of the building. It 
had not been borne in mind that in a work 
that had been continued through three cen- 
turies, many changes of the original plan 
must of necessity have taken place; and if 
there still exist persons who are of opinion 
that the works can be continued according 
to the original plan, they must soon yield to 
the conviction that the existing parts of the 
edifice were in reality erected from different 
plans. The plan of the towers which has 
been discovered, belongs manifestly to a 
later period than the ground-plan of the 
church, one window of which is actually 
half destroyed by the former, and parts of 
the choir are not in harmony with its origi- 
nal character, but evidently the inorganie 
addition of a later architect. Under these 
circumstances, it was too much to accuse 
with such vehemence the present architect 
Zwirner, and to insist that the original plan 
should not be deviated from in the com- 
pletion of the north cross-aisles, a demand 
founded on the fragment of a column at the 
part mentioned, but which, in construction 
and profile, belonged to a later period than 
that of the original foundation. The dispute 
was carried on with great bitterness, and at 
last laid before the king, who confirmed the 





plans of M. Zwirner. We hope that this dif- 
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ference will soon pass away, for if such 
should be repeated, the public sympathy 
will cool. The unhappy religious disputes, 
and particularly the zeal of the Catholics 
against the Gustavus-Adolphus Unions, have 
already manifestly lessened the national in- 
terest in this great work. With the north 


cross-aisle, as the south cross-aisle is already 
considerably above the foundation, the real 
building begins ; and if means are not want- 
ing, it is hoped that in 1848 the whole 
church will be finished to the height of the 
aisles, and thus be from within accessible 
throughout its whole extent. 





THE OLD COTTAGE CLOCK. 


[This exquisite piece will doubtless send many a reader 
to the little volume from which it is taken.* The Let- 
ters, the principal poem of the book, is 4 curiosity of its 
elass: it is simply a narrative of a little matrimonial 
quarrel, of the most ordinary, and indeed prosaic kind, 
begun in tears and ending in kisses, yet full of the poetry 
both of the imagination and the affections. The shorter 
pieces have the usual amount of grace, simplicity, pathos, 
and religious feeling by which the muse of Charles Swain 
eommends herself to a wide circle of “ the gentle and the 
good.” —Chambers’s Journal, 


Ox! the old, old clock, of the household stock 
Was the brightest thing and neatest ; 

Its hands, though old, had a touch of gold, 
And its chime rang still the sweetest. 

"T'was a monitor, too, though its words were few, 
Yet they lived, though nations altered ; 

And its voice, still strong, warned old and young, 
When the voice of friendship faltered ! 

“Tick, tick,” it said—* quick, quick, to bed— 
For ten I’ve given warning ; 

Up, up, and go, or else, you know, 
You'll never rise soon in the morning!” 


A friendly voice was that old, old clock, 
As it stood in the corner smiling, 

And blessed the time with a merry chime, 
The wintry hours beguiling ; 

But a cross old voice was that tiresome clock, 
As it called at daybreak boldly, 

When the dawn looked gray o’er the misty way, 
And the early air blew coldly ; 

“Tick, tick,” it said—* quick, out of bed, 
For five I’ve given warning ; 

You’! never have health, you’ll never get wealth, 
Unless you’re up soon in the morning.” 


Still hourly the sound goes round and round, 
With a tone that ceases never ; 

While tears are shed for the bright days fled, 
And the old friends lost for ever! 

Its heart beats on—though hearts are gone 
That warmer beat and younger; 

Its hands still move—though hands we love 
Are clasped on earth no longer! 

“Tick—tick,” it said—* to the church-yard bed, 
The grave hath given warning— 

Up, up, and rise, and look to the skies, 
And prepare for a heavenly morning!” 


* Letters of Laura d’Awoerne, By Charles Swain. 
Lendon: Longman, 1853. 





RESOLUTION. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 


SHE’LL come to these sequester’d grounds, 
To-day I'll boldly speak— 

Why should I tremble at a child 
So gentle and so meek ? 


All others greet her joyously : 
I silent pass her by, 

And to the brightest of all stars, 
I dare not raise mine eye. 


The buds that ’neath her footsteps bow, 
The birds with warbling clear, 

Proclaim in different ways their love— 
Then why should I know fear ? 


Through long, long nights I’ve pray’d and wept, 
Invoking Heaven above ; 

And yet to her have feared to breathe 
These simple words, “I love.” 


I'll lay me down beneath this tree— 
She daily passes here— 

And I will talk as in a dream, 
Of her my heart holds dear. 


I will—ah! woe is me, she comes! 
My form she’ll surely spy— 
I'll hide behind this shady bush, 
And watch her passing by! 
British Journal. 





INSCRIPTION on a bell at Lapley in Stafford- 
shire : 


“T will sound and resound to thee, O Lord, 
To call thy people to thy word.” 


Pray add the following savory inscriptions 
to your next list of bell-mottoes, The first 
disgraces the belfry of St. Paul’s, Bedford ; the 
second, that of St. Mary’s, Islington: 


“« At proper times my voice Ill raise, 
And sound to my subscribers’ praise!’ 


“ At proper times our voices we will raise, 
In sounding to our benefactors’ praise!” 


The similarity between these two inscrip- 
tions favors the supposition that the ancient 
bell-founders, like some modern enterprising 
firms, kept a poet on the establishment, e. g. 


“Thine incomparable oil, Macassar!” 
Votes and Queries. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
THE PLURALITY OF WORLDS.* 


Tue volume before us is, perhaps, the most 
serious attempt which has appeared to solve 
a question which has vexed the curiosity of 
mankind from the earliest ages—whether 
the heavenly bodies are, like our earth, the 
abodes of rational and accountable creatures. 

As it is not pretended that the sense of 
sight, however exalted by the aid of teles- 
copes, has given any certain or even proba- 
ble indications of habitation in the moon, 
our nearest neighbor, and of course far less 
in the other planets; and as revelation is 
also absolutely silent on this point our argu- 
ments, or rather inferences one way or 
other, are drawn entirely from analogy or 
indirect evidence. 

It is curious and not unimportant to ob- 
serve that the preponderance of belief in all 
ages has been in favor of the Plurality of 
Worlds, as it is called, and that not merely 
amongst poets and peasants, but amongst 
rapes. oct not merely since the telescope 

as revealed in the planets so many features 
analogous to those of our globe, but even 
whilst they were only discerned by the naked 
eye as luminous points. The history of this 
opinion would be a curious one, but our au- 
thor has scarcely at all touched upon it, and 
indeed, as we think, prudently, for his ob- 
ject is (notwithstanding that the contrary 
might be inferred from the title), to refute 
the opinion that the planets are inhabited by 
intelligent beings—to maintain that our 
globe possesses the singular prestige of being 
thus peopled. As, on a point like this—in- 
capable of direct proof, and affording room 
for an infinity of conjectures—the involun- 
tary prepossession of mankind at large might 
almost be considered in the light of an argu- 
ment of some weight, our author, we say, 
has acted wisely for his object in not analyz- 
ing the history of opinions on the subject. 

Before attempting a short analysis of the 
work, we may premise that it is anonymous, 
a circumstance occasioned probably by a 
doubt on the part of the author as to the re- 
ception it is likely to meet with, especially 
on the part of the important portion of the 
community who are likely to consider the 
authority of Dr. Chalmers as one not easily 
to be set aside, whose Astronomical Dis- 
courses contain one of the latest and cer- 
tainly most popular arguments in favor of 
the wide diffusion of intelligent beings over 
the creation of God. On the other hand, he 
was perhaps unwilling to incur the reproach 
of scientific men, who commonly look with 
coldness, or something more, on attempts to 


* Of the Plurality of Worlds: an Essay.|i 


London: John W. Parker and Son. 1854 





engraft speculations concerning final causes 
and things not discoverable by reason an 

the senses, with the well ascertained parts 
of natural philosophy. On these points we 
find the following sentences in the preface :— 


All speculations on subjects in which science 
and religion bear upon each other are liable to 
one of two opposite charges—that the specula- 
tor sets philosophy and religion at variance; or 
that he warps philosophy into a conformity with 
religion. It is confidently hoped that no can- 
did reader will bring either of these charges 
against the present essay... . . It may, per- 
haps, be permitted to the author to say that 
while it appears to him that some of his philo- 
sophical conclusions fall in very remarkably 
with certain points of religious doctrine, he is 
well aware that philosophy alone can do little 
in providing man with the consolations, hopes, 
supports and convictions which religion offers; 
and he acknowledges it as a ground of o“ 
gratitude to the Author of all good that man 
not left to philosophy for those blessings, but 
has a fuller assurance of them by a more direct 
communication from him. 

The tone of this passage is maintained 
throughout the work. It is written in a 
highly reverential spirit. Many persons not 
unversed in scientific matters may find ad- 
missions in it for which they are unpre- 
pared; and the author manifests his deter- 
mination to accept every result with which 
the revelations of modern science have in- 
creased our knowledge of creation, but he 
does so with the manly conviction of an en- 
lighted believer that Truth can never be 
averse to Truth, and that if a momentary 
opposition appear between our readings of 
Scripture and our readings in the book of 
Creation, it-can only be due to our imperfect 
interpretation of the one or of the other. 
They must be reconciled, not by a peremp- 
tory denial of the credibility of either, but 
be treated as Newton treated his doubts and 
difficulties, by waiting patiently till more 
light is gradually obtained—till the intricate 
and obscure roll on which are written the 
dim characters of the past and of the unseen 
expands under the gentle application of heat 
and moisture; prematurely torn open it would 
leave in our violent and too hasty hands but 
a black heap of charcoal fragments. 

We think that we shall best convey an 
idea of the writer’s argument and our opinion 
upon it by arranging it in a somewhat dif- 
ferent order from what we find in the book, 
We shall therefore consider 

I. The argument from astronomy, which, 
in the natural course of thought, niust evi- 
dently precede every other. It is only right 
to state, however, that we consider it as-the 
most vulnerable part of the author’s reason- 


ing. 
Bis The argument from geology. 
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III. The argument from zoology and the 
organic sciences. 

V. The argument, @ priori, from the 
nature of man and his relation to the Deity. 

I. The argument derived from astronomy 
is evidently the only one of these which pre- 
tends to directness. It is that which must 
have weighed with the mass of mankind in 
all ages; it is also that which we might rea- 
sonably expect to be most enhanced by the 
positive discoveries of the telescope. If even 
the most sanguine speculator can never hope, 
by the sense of sight exalted in the highest 

ssible degree by art, himself to see the in- 
Pabitants of the moon or planets, if the hope 
be only a degree less extravagant that we 
shall one day distinguish traces of their in- 
telligent handiwork, yet a =—s resem- 
blance between our earth and the planets in 
form, motion, material and furnishing, would 
inevitably suggest the probability of a com- 
marge of the analogy by the existence at 
east of animated if not of rational creatures, 
If, on the other hand, such analogies were 
wanting—if heavenly bodies should be found 
having forms wholly unlike the earth, or no 
definite external form at all, to have no rota- 
tion round an axis, or to describe orbits 
wholly unlike the earth; or to be the sources 
rather than the recipients of radiant heat, and 
in a thousand minor details to be evidently 
unlike rather than similar to our globe, any 
argument from analogy would fall to the 
ground. 

Our author maintains the argument from 
dissimilarity, whilst previous writers have 
dwelt upon the manifest analogies of our 
earth and the planets. Amongst the latter, 
Dr. Chalmers, in the first and most eloquent 
of his astronomical discourses, has thus sum- 
med up the direct arguments from the teles- 
cope. After describing the obvious similar- 
ity of their globular figures, their known 
magnitude and analogous motions in space, 
he adds :— 


It is now ascertained not merely that all of 
them have their day and night, and that all of 
them have their vicissitudes of seasons, and that 
some of them have their moons to rule their 
night and alleviate the darkness of it. We can 
see of one [the moon], that its surface rises into 
mountains and stretches into valleys ; of another 
[Venus] that it is surrounded by an atmosphere 
which may support the respiration of animals ; 
of a third [Jupiter], that clouds are suspended 
over it which may minister to it all the bloom 
and luxuriance of vegetation ; and of a fourth 
{Mars}, that a white color spreads over its 
northern regions as its winter advances, and 
that on the approach of summer this whiteness 
is dissipated, giving room to suppose that the 
element of water abounds in it, that it rises by 
evaporation into its atmosphere, that it freezes 
upon application of cold, that it is precipitated 





in the form of snow, that it covers the ground 
with a fleecy mantle which melts away from the 
heat of a more vertical sun; and that other 
worlds bear a resemblance to our own in the 
same yearly round of beneficent and interesting 
changes. 

Our limits alone prevent us from quoting 
the fine passage immediately succeeding the 
above, in which the author expatiates on the 
possible or probable optical revelations of 
the improved telescope. On this point we 
admit with regret that the telescope gives 
slow, uncertain, and often indirect informa- 
tion. We have not merely learnt next to 
nothing as regards the physical peculiarities 
of the planets during more than thirty years 
since Chalmers wrote; but even Sir William 
Herschel, the ablest and most candid of those 
who have furnished positive evidence on this 
most difficult subject, added comparatively 
little to what was known by the generation 
immediately succeeding the invention of the 
telescope. Hevelius and the Cassinis ob- 
served with a degree of patience and skill 
which made up in some measure for the im- 
perfection and unwieldiness of their instru- 
ments. In this point of view, then, the 
writer of 1853 has few facts to reason upon 
beyond those known to the writer of 1817. 
Yet he draws a diametrically opposite con- 
clusion. Let us see upon what grounds, We 
select a few of the more prominent. 

Tho Moon is our nearest neighbor by far. 
Whilst her material structure evidently re- 
sembles to a certain point that of our globe, 
being diversified by mountains of about the 
same elevation with those of our globe, and 
valleys, and whilst this structure has a won- 
derful and close analogy with the volcanic 
regions of the earth, our author reasonably 
insists on the almost unanimous opinion of 
astronomers, that being without a trace of 
water or an atmosphere the moon is most 
likely uninhabited. The large spaces de- 
scribed by the earlier writers as seas were 
already in the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury more accurately described as vast dry 
bottoms, and they are probably of volcanic 
origin. The absence of moisture may also 
be inferred from the non-appearance of 
clouds, which, in the case of our earth, 
must render vast regions of it visible only 
by glimpses to a spectator at the moon if 
such there are. The absence even of dry 
air to any great amount is rendered probable 
by certain purely astronomical observations. 
Of the other objections to the inhabitation 
of the moon we make less account. The 
effects of change, whether due to works of 
art, or the tints of vegetation depending on 
the season, observation would seem to us not 
to be sufficiently prolonged or systematic to 
give us any certainty in detecting. The 
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changes of season in the moon are too slight 
and frequent (owing to the slight obliquity 
of her axis and its not retaining its paral- 
lelism in space) to produce a sensible effect, 
and as to such objects as towns and cities, 
we must recollect that as the magnifying 
power of telescopes increases, the light re- 
= to distinguish such irregularities from 
the surface on which they are placed dimin- 
ishes in the same proportion; and the pre- 
sumption always is that the color of such 
objects will be nearly that of the surface. 

Let us give, however, to the probable ab- 
sence of water and air their full weight; let 
us conclude against the habitableness of the 
moon. But if such be good as a negative 
argument, it is also good as a positive one. 
If we find other planets where water and air, 
evaporation and clouds do appear to exist, 
we have a contrary argument provided (as 
it seems to us) of at least equal force as re- 
gards the general question. 

Now, in the three most conspicuous planets, 
Venus, Mars, and Jupiter, atmospheres have 
been detected, and in some of them moving 
cloud-like masses, such as the belts of Jupiter 
are supposed to be. That Venus and Mars 
are uninhabited, our author appears to bring 
forward not a single analogical proof, except 
from a previous admission to which he en- 
deavors to gain the reader’s assent that 
Jupiter and Saturn cannot possibly be so. 
But so acute a reasoner must see that this 
argument is of little weight: for the proofs 
he gives of the desolation of Jupiter and 
Saturn arise from the fact that their condi- 
tion differs essentially from that of the earth 
in the very respects (climate, density, size, 
period of rotation and vicissitude of sea- 
son) in which Venus and Mars much more 
closely resemble it. Now the earth we 
know to be an inhabited planet, Jupiter we 
suspect to be uninhabited; but Venus and 
Mars are much liker the earth (so far as we 
know) than to Jupiter; we leave the reader 
to draw what we conceive to be the fair in- 
ference. 

Our author has, however (it seems to us), 
concentrated his powers of argument and 
persuasion in satisfying us that Jupiter is 
not inhabited by any other than at most 
marine animals of a low type; and we must 
own that he shows so great ingenuity that 
we find ourselves almost impelled, more by 
the apparent earnestness of his own convic- 
tion than by any one of his arguments, to 
give at least a tacit submission to his opi- 
nion. As the passages are somewhat long 
we can afford but a few extracts :— 


The density of Jupiter, taken as a whole, is 
about a quarter of the earth’s density ; less 
than that of any of the stones which form the 
crust of the earth ; and not much greater than 
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the density of water. Indeed, it is tolerabl 
certain that the density of Jupiter is not grea’ 
er than it would be if his entire globe were 
composed of water, making allowance for the 
compression which the interior parts would suf- 
fer by the pressure of those parts superincum- 
bent. We might, therefore, offer it as a con- 
jecture not quite arbitrary, that Jupiter is a 
mere sphere of water. 


After confirming this conjecture by the 
coincidence between Jupiter’s oblateness 
and the period of his rotation, and by the 
existence of the Belts, ‘ conjectured by al- 
most all astronomers to arise from lines of 
cloud, alternating with tracts comparatively 
clear, and having their direction determined 
by currents analogous to our trade winds ;” 
after citing also the admitted fact that 
bodies are two and a half times heavier at 
Jupiter’s surface than at the earth’s, and 
thence inferring that “such an increase of 
gravity would be inconsistent with the 
present constitution and life of the larger 
terrestrial animals,” our author thus pro- 
ceeds :-— 


Taking into account, then, these circum- 
stances in Jupiter’s state ;—his (probably) bot- 
tomless waters ; his light (if any) solid mate- 
rials; the strong hand with which gravity 
presses down such materials as there are ; the 
small amount of light and heat which reaches 
him at five times the earth’s distance from the 
sun—what kind of inhabitants shall we be led 
to assign to him? Can they have skeletons 
where no substance so dense as bone is found, 
at least in large masses? It would not seem 
probable. And it would seem they must be 
dwellers in the waters ; for against the exist- 
ence there of solid land we have much evi- 
dence. They must, with so little of light and 
heat, have a low degree of vitality. They must 
then, it would seem, be cartilaginous and glu- 
tinous masses ; peopling the waters with minute 
forms—perhaps also with floating monsters ; 
for the weight of a bulky creature floating in 
the fluid would be much more easily sustained 
than on solid ground. If we are resolved to 
have such a population, and that they shall 
live by food, we must suppose that the waters 
contain at least so much solid matter as is re- 
quisite for the sustenance of the lowest classes ; 
for the higher classes of’ animals will probably 
find their food in consuming the lower. I do 
not know whether the advocates of peopled 
worlds will think such a population as this 
worth contending for; but 1 think the only 
doubt can be between such a population and 
none. If Jupiter be a mere mass of water, with 
perhaps a few cinders at the centre, and an en- 
velope of clouds around it, it seems very pos- 
sible that he may not be the seat of life at all. 
But if life be there, it does not seem in any way 
likely that the living things can be anything 
higher in the scale of being than such boneless, 
watery, pulpy creatures as I have imagined. 


Alas! for the imagined seat of higher in- 
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telligences ; alas! for the glories of the most 
majestic planet of our heavens, the stern 
will of the ruthless destroyer has dissipated 
with no sparing hand the threads on which 
we hung the net-work of our imagery. No 
unsentimental housemaid ever made with 
relentless broom a cleaner sweep of a geo- 
metrical cobweb ! 

Whilst we cannot consign this noble 
planet to the domination of giant polyps and 
titanic starfish without a slight remonstrance 
which we consign to the obscurity of a 
note,* we only here add that Saturn, Uranus 
and Neptune are condemned to the same 
watery fate with Jupiter, and are tenanted 
by like creatures. We will not stop to dis- 
cuss the opinion that the disks of those 
planets lighter than water are mere gaseous 
envelopes or atmospheres surrounding a 
smaller watery nucleus. Our author thus 
sums up his inferences concerning the solar 
system :— 


* In assuming Jupiter to be a mass of water 
on account of his lower density, and a certain 
approximation tu the density of water under 
compression, our author seems to leave out of 
account the fact that Saturn is much less dense 
still (as light as cork), leaving us devoid of 
any such analogy, and leaving us the alterna- 
tive of supposing the matter to be solid, but 
with a porous or cavernous structure, or a fluid 
lighter than water such as is in no case found 
except in minute quantities, and then, we be- 
lieve, always derived from organic bodies on 
the earth’s surface. Of these two suppositions 
the former seems natural and consistent, the 
the latter forced and improbable. Indeed, 
there is nothing in which creation shows more 
boundless resource than in giving varied 
texture to the same solid ingredients. A fluid 
sphere also has, in the nature of things, a 
greater tendency to be rendered dense by the 
pressure of its parts than a solid one, whose 
rigidity opposes an additional force to com- 
pression besides its elasticity. Let us admit 
that the belts of Jupiter prove an atmosphere 
and clouds, this only implies a terraqueous 
globe like our own. 

But our author seems himself to have per- 
ceived an obvious difficulty to his theory of 
Jupiter after he had completed it, and adds his 
defence in a note. It will be seen that all the 
reasoning as to Jupiter and his inhabitants in- 
fers that his mass is fluid water. But how 
shall water remain fluid in a climate so intoler- 
ably severe that the author persuades us that it 
is wholly incapable of sustaining beings pos- 
sessing the vitality of man, or even the higher 
orders of brutes? The water then must be ice. 
If so, what become of our polyps and marine 
monsters? And as ice, a tolerably hard, brittle 
solid (notwithstanding ‘the plasticit with which 
modern glacialists endow it), is lighter than 
water, does not this itself remind us that rare- 
ness is no attribute of fluidity, that consistence 
is congruous with a low density? 
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. All these phenomena concur in mak- 
ing it appear probable that the earth is placed 
in that region of the solar system in which the 
planet-forming powers are most vigorous and 
potent—between the region of permanent ne- 
bulous vapor* and the region of mere shreds 
and specks of planetary matter, such as are the 
satellites and the planetoidal group. And from 
these views, finally, it follows that the earth 
is really the largest planetary body in the 
solar system [can we admit this?] The vast 
globes of Jupiter and Saturn, Uranus and Nep- 
tune, which roll far above her, are still only 
huge masses of cloud and vapor, water and 
This region only is fit to be a do- 
mestic hearth, a seat of habitation ; and in this 
region is placed the largest solid globe of our 
system ; and on this globe, by a series of crea- 
tive operations entirely different from any of 
those which separated the solid from the vapor- 
ous, the cold from the hot, the moist from the 
dry, have been established in succession, plants, 
animals, and man. 


Two of the longest chapters in the work 
are devoted to the nature of the fixed stars 
and nebulw, and to the inquiry whether 
they have planets circulating round and 
amongst them, which may be the seats of 
life and intelligence. The grounds for dis- 
cussing this question are so exceedingly 
vague and remote, when we have first to 
presume planets and then to presume in- 
habitants, that we shall, with due regard to 
the limits of this article, and to the other 
arguments we have not yet touched upon, 
discuss them very summarily. -Indeed the 
main argument in favor of such a conjec- 
ture is not properly astronomical but meta- 
physical, that the realms of space would 
not be so richly peopled with light-giving 
bodies if these suns had not planets to warm 
and illumine, and these planets had not 
tenants to “bless the useful light.” We 
shall return to this argument presently. 

Our author does not, we think, touch on 
the question of the possibility of the sun 
being itself inhabited. We know that even 
philosophers of name have not shrunk from 
entertaining so startling an hypothesis, 
Even Sir William Herschel, whose authority 
and sagacity cannot be questioned, inclined 
strongly to this belief, and showed how the 
inhabitants might be screened from the 
glare of the superincumbent and exterior 
atmosphere of light and heat. His com- 
mentator and biographer, M. Arago, evi- 
dently leans to the same opinion, which he 
considers to be ‘almost generally adopted;’ 
whilst he cites in piguant contrast the his- 
torical fact that one of the first supporters 
of this (ancient) theory in modern times 


*In allusion to Humboldt’s idea, that the 
zodiacal light is a nebulous disk surrounding 
the sun. 
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was a certain Dr. Elliot, who, being charged 
at the Old Bailey, in 1787, with the murder 
of a lady, his counsel urged, in proof of in- 
sanity, his entertaining the very same 
opinion which, a few years later, Herschel 
broached in the Philosophical Transactions. 
The story of Dr. Elliot may be found in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine of that period. Now 
this curious history may be quoted as a 
strong proof of the instinctive belief of man 
in the the diffusion, if not of his species, at 
least of its analogues. 

The author of The Plurality of Worlds 
(once more we take exception to the title) 
does not indulge in the easy task of show- 
ing the difficulties of such a belief: but pro- 
ceeds, .with his usual ingenuity, to draw 
arguments from the stores of modern sci- 
ence to throw doubt even on the almost 
universally admitted similarity of stars to 
our sun. He adduces their diverse color, 
and the varying brightness of some of them, 
their occasional (though exceedingly rare) 
disappearance from the sky; and the still 
rarer apparition of others, in proof that 
things go on in these regions in a turbulent 
and unsettled manner, unfitted for the sta- 
bility of planetary systems, or for the well- 
being of their inhabitants; and with refer- 
ence to the nebulw, he defends at great 
length the opinion that they are not (even 
in the case where they have been apparently 
“resolved” into stars by powerful telescopes) 
composed of individual compact luminaries 
or suns, but of diffuse phosphorescent matter, 
like the tails of comets—the nearest ap- 
proach to an absolute chaos which we can 
well imagine. 

We do not deny considerable weight to 
that argument for a specific nebulous matter, 
which arises from astronomical reasons for 
the belief that these strangely congregated 
bodies are not immeasurably remote from 
the sphere of the brighter stars, though we 
think that the author might have allowed 
more weight to the opinion that the vast 
majority of stars visible to ordinary tele- 
scopes really and closely resemble our sun, 
even to the fact (the ascertainment of which 
is one of the most curious and surprising 
results of the last few years) that the masses 
of the double stars are not very different 
from that of the sun; whilst the existence 
of double stars seems not a proof of hetero- 
geneity, as our author believes, but rather 
of the plenteousness of contrivance delight- 
ing in variety as well as in analogy, which 
is elsewhere in the volume before us so 
ably defended. The evidence, however, on 
the main point in question, to be obtained 
from sidereal worlds, seems so slight and 
hypothetical, that we should relinquish it 
without much resistance, The only topic 
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on which we are really disposed to remon- 
strate is the through-going adhesion which 
our author gives (p. 199) not only to the ne- 
bular hypothesis as applied by the elder 
Herschel and Laplace, to the starry world, 
but by the latter to the evolution of our so- 
lar system out of a revolving cloud of solar 
matter gradually shrinking by cooling and 
throwing off in the process rings or shreds 
of matter which ultimately became planets 
with their revolving train of satellites, and 
which finally in the last age of the world 
condensed into the substantial sun, which 
serenely governs the progeny born of his 
own body. We own that in an age when 
science is proverbially chary of unproved 
hypotheses, the partial acceptance of this 
strange cosmogony—(the wildest imagining 
which ever emerged from the brain of a 
mathematician)—has appeared to us an un- 
accountable delusion: whilst we fear that 
the adhesion to it of a writer whose opinions 
evidently carry with them no inconsiderable 
weight, and whose acquaintance with almost 
all branches of science must be admitted, 
should give it an additional currency to that 
which it has (in this country) received from 
some popular but superficial authors; on the 
other hand, we derive comfort from the con- 
sideration, that in this instance it is a mere 
physical extravagance, and is associated 
with solid and reverential views of the 
Divine Providence, with which it has gene- 
rally hitherto been, in a marked degree, 
dissociated. 

II. We have now dwelt longer than we 
intended or wished on the part of this re- 
markable book, from which we most differ 
and in which we find least to commend; 
but the importance and directness of the 
astronomical argument make it quite impos- 
sible to pass it lightly by. The remaining 
arguments, so far as they go, have our 
hearty assent, and we shall try briefly to 
state their nature. 

The argument from geology is a very in- 
genious and striking one, and so far as we 
know, new; and, considered as a quasi- 
theological argument, based on the admis- 
sion and assumption of periods of geological 
change, sufficiently vast to satisfy the most 
docile pupil of Hutton and Lyell, claims es- 
pecial notice. The fifth chapter contains an 
able exposition of the results of geological 
evidence as read by the moderns; the proofs 
of the absolutely modern appearance of man 
upon the surface of this earth; of the vast 
depth and variety of the strata containing 
the relics of former and different creations 
of animals which in succession have peopled 
the globe before it contained one rational 
inhabitant; of the evident slowness with 
which these formations were individually 
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built up; the numbers of buried generations 
of animals contained even in a small depth; 
and the gradually-increasing simplicity of 
animal and vegetable forms as we descend, 
until we approach the very horizon of life, 
where even the slightest traces of the sim- 
plest forms of organic creatures disappear, 
as the researches of Sir Roderick Murchison 
demonstrate. All this is described with 
great power and conciseness, and the irre- 
sistible conclusion is urged with the force 
of demonstration, that these successive for- 
mations, complete in themselves, and almost 
distinct as regards their entombed relics 
from those adjoining, represent in the great 
chronology of our globe periods each as vast, 
many of them probably much vaster than 
that throughout which man and the lower 
tribes, as they now exist, have peopled the 
new surface of the grass-grown grave-yard 
on which they tread; indeed their past so- 
journ appears incomparably the shortest pe- 
riod of all; since the interments of existing 
species scarcely penetrate shin-deep the 
crust of this mighty earth of ours. We 
must refer to the chapter itself for an inter- 
esting exposition of these great facts, coupled 
with a resolute espousal of the principle that 
the diverse population of successive strata 
must have been introduced per saltum, or 
less probably by a graduated dropping in of 
new species, by a process inexplicable, in- 
conceivable, by any process of which man 
has had experience as a “law of nature,” and 
which we can only ascribe to an immediate 
interposition of the Creator. 

The admission of these facts as facts is 
not new, even among divines; and it de- 
serves notice that that manly thinker, 
Thomas Chalmers, was really the first, who, 
years before Dridgewater Treatises were 
thought of,* and before the geological argu- 
ment had attained anything like the force 
and completeness it now has, happily re- 
conciled the narrative of Moses and the de- 
monstrated truths of science, by admitting 
the existence of a period of indefinite extent 
between the state of things described in the 
two first verses of Genesis as existing “in 
the beginning,” and the commencement of 
the mighty series of creative works record- 
ed in the third and following verses. 

All this being so, the application made by 
our essayist of these admissions to the ques- 
tion of the limits of a rational population in 
the universe of God, is to the following 
effect :—The earth is indeed but a point in 
space; yet why should it not be the sole 
abode of man? For man’s abode here is as 
short compared to the existence of the earth, 

* This was pointed out to the writer of this 
article by Dr. Chalmers himself in an old vol- 
ume of (he believes) the Christian Instructor. 
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and even its habitation by other races, as 
the dimensions of our globe are small com- 
pared to the celestial spaces. Ifthe end of 
the universe be that man alone should dwell 
in every part of it, and enjoy it; if the mar- 
vels of creation are anomalies unless there 
be rational beings to behold them, how re- 
concile this to the unquestionable truth that 
during countless ages no being more intelli- 
gent than the lizard or the tortoise peopled 
this planet or rejoiced in the providential 
care of its Maker? 

But let our author speak for himself. 
Comparing the scales of Time and Space, 
he says :— 

If, for the sake of giving definiteness to our 
notions, we were to assume that the numbers 
which express the antiquity of these four pe- 
riods—the present organic condition of the earth; 
the tertiary period of geologists, which preceded 
that ; the secondary period, which was anterior 
to that; and the primary period, which pre- 
ceded the secondary, were on the same scale as 
the numbers which express these four magni- 
tudes: the magnitude of the earth ; that of the 
solar system as compared to the earth ; the dis- 
tance of the nearest fixed stars, compared with 
the solar system, and the distance of the most 
remote nebulz compared with the nearest fixed 
stars—there is in the evidence which geological 
science offers nothing to contradict such an as- 
sumption. 

After an interesting discussion, into which 
we cannot here enter, tending to show the 
immeasurable and ungraduated superiority 
of the human race to the lower animals, 
rendering “the human epoch of the earth’s 
history different from all other epochs,” the 
absence of “progression” in human nature, 
and various kindred topics, he thus pro- 
ceeds :-— 

Here, then, we are brought to the view which, 
it would seem, offers a complete reply to the 
difficulty which astronomical discoveries ap- 
peared to place in the way of religion : the dif- 
ficulty of the opinion that man, occupying this 
speck of earth, which is but as an atom in the 
universe, surrounded by millions of other globes, 
larger, and to appearance nobler than that 
which he inhabits, should be the object of his 
peculiar care and guardianship, of the favor 
and government of the Creator of All, in the 
way in which religion teaches that He is. For 
we find that man has occupied but an atom of 
time, as he has occupied but an atom in space ; 
that, as he is surrounded by myriads of globes 
which may, like this, be the habitation of living 
things, so he has been preceded on this earth 
by myriads of generations of living things, 
not possibly or probably only, but certainly ; 
and yet that, comparing his history with theirs, 
he has been—certainly has been fitted to be— 
the object of the care and guardianship, of the 
favor and government of the master and gov- 
ernor of all, in a manner entirely different 
from anything which it is possible to believe 
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with regard to the countless generations of 
brute creatures which had gone before him. 

° If the planets may be seats of life, 
we know that the seas, which have given birth 
to our mountains, were the seats of life. If 
the stars may have hundreds of systems of ten- 
anted planets rolling round them, we know 
that the secondary group of rocks does contain 
hundreds of tenanted beds witnessing of as 
many systems of organic creation. If the ne- 
bule may be planetary systems in the course 
of formation, we know that the primary and 
transition rocks either show us the earth in the 
course of formation, as the future seat of life, 
or exhibit such life as already begun. 


One other short extract from this inter- 
esting and powerfully-written sixth chapter, 
and we must pass on:— 

The analogy of nature [from geological his- 
tory] appears to be that there should be infe- 
rior as well as superior provinces in the uni- 
verse, and that the inferior may occupy an im- 
mensely larger portion of time than the supe- 
rior; why not, then, of space? The intelli- 
gent part of creation is thrust into the compass 
of a few years in the course of myriads of 
ages ; why not, then, into the compass of a few 
miles in the expanse of systems? . . . 
the earth was for ages a turbid abyss of lava 
and of mud, why may not Mars or Saturn be 
so still? If the germs of life were gradually 
and at long intervals inserted in the terrestrial 
slime, why may they not be just inserted or not 
yet inserted in Jupiter? Ve say, there- 
fore, that the example of geology refutes the 
argument drawn from the supposed analogy of 
one part of the universe with another, and sug- 
gests a strong suspicion that the force of anal- 
ogy better known may tend in the opposite 
direction. 

III. The argument from zoology, and other 
organic sciences inquires how far we are en- 
titled to extend the argument for Design, 
upon which natural theologians justly rest 
so much, from the condition of our earth to 
the conditions of the other planets, from the 
ends and purposes which the providential 
arrangements of our globe present, to infer 
ends and purposes in the formation of 
other globes having a general similarity 
to ours. The organic sciences which have 
ever been justly considered in the first 
rank as proving design, may fairly be cit- 
ed in evidence as to the degree of anal- 
ogy existing between one part and another 
of the same group of natural objects. The 
whole discussion of the eleventh chapter 
merits notice, and is probably the most in- 
teresting and original in the book before us. 
It is written with great vigor and eloquence, 
and even if it should fail to convince any 
as to the immediate question of the Plurali- 
ty of Worlds, it cannot, we think, be other- 
wise than highly profitable to those who 
wish to derive from natural theology its 
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proper and reasonable (though limited) aid, 
in the understanding of divine truth, and 
who are willing for this purpose to study 
nature and its laws as they really find them, 
and not, with a short-sighted policy to se- 
lect what suits their foregone conclusions, 
and shuffle away the rest. 

Who knows the design of the universe 
as it existed in the mind of Omnipotence, 
when 


He took the golden compasses * * * * 
ze Pee ee Lee 
This universe and all created things ? 


How vain the hope to fathom mysteries so 
inscrutable! Some fragments, indeed, of 
the great design, some of the more imme- 
diate and special adaptations of means to 
their ends, are disclosed with perfect and 
convincing evidence. The eye to see, and the 
ear to hear, and the mind of man to know, - 
these are proofs of Divine intention which 
appeal with almost equal force to the intel- 
lect of the child and the philosopher; and 
it has often seemed to us that the most 
labored arguments go little farther. How 


f| easy, on the other hand, to confront every 


fact for which we can account by our miser- 
ably imperfect understanding of what is 
wise, and fit, and desirable, by others which 
are not only absolutely unintelligible to us, 
but which go in direct contradiction to man’s 
mode of effecting his ends? Fontenelle, in 
his entertaining Dialogues on the Plurality 
of Worlds, relates how Alphonso, king of 
Castile, a more ardent than pious astro- 
nomer, declared that such was the intricacy 
of the apparent motions of the heavenly 
bodies, he could himself have recommended 
a simpler and better plan of the universe. 
This was some 600 yearssince ; but every age 
has its Alphonsos. The complication which 
he fancied, proved to be only in hisown mind, 
and in the imperfect knowledge of his age. 
Copernicus removed most of it—Kepler 
more; Newton demonstrated that an un- 
dreamed of harmony pervaded the whole; 
and Newton’s successors down to the pass- 
ing year, have discovered, in the midst of 
seeming diversity and irregularity, proofs 
not only of a fundamental simplicity of law 
but of a self-correcting adaptation, which in- 
sures unlimited stability and permanence in 
a system of which old Alphonso desired to 
have the mending. Each age judges of the 
Almighty’s works by the measure of its 
partial apprehension. We fancy an end 
which He must have had in view when He 
made the world; it may be Utility, or Sim- 
plicity, or Happiness. All these, no doubt, 
are ends, or means to ends. ‘“ Lo! these are 
parts of His ways;” but are they, can they 








possibly be (consistently with what we see 
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around us), each a single and absorbing end? 
They are parts of the great design; but 
what is the great design? 

Such inquiries and reflections as these 
are embodied in the portion of the work 
relative to organic creation which we are 
now considering. The design of the great- 
est possible utility, the greatest possible 
simplicity, the greatest possible happiness, 
is commonly assumed as the basis of reason- 
ing about the populousness of space. The 
inquiry as to how far the admission of such 
final causes as these is applicable to other 
and more accessible parts of creation is here 
discussed. Do we not find in the arrange- 
ments of animals and plants means intro- 
duced which result in no end of visible use- 
fulness, and certain results which appear to 
us pernicious rather than the reverse? Do 
we not find prodigality, such as man would 
call waste and elaboration, where we should 
prefer simplicity? Are there not ends un- 
seen and unimagined by us which have 
guided the plans of creation—the designs of 
the Creator ? 





The beautiful contrivances (says our author) 
which exist in the skeleton of man, and the 
contrivances possessing the same kind of beauty 
in the skeleton of a sparrow, do not appear to 
any reasonable person less beautiful because 
the skeleton of a man and of a sparrow have an 
agreement bone for bone, for which we see no 
reason, and which appears to us to answer no 
purpose. 

The fine design of the human hand and 
arm is not less admirable, he goes on to say, 
because we trace it in a rudimentary and 
abortive shape in the pig, horse, or seal; or 
the provision for suckling in the female, be- 
cause we find analogous manifestations in 
the cetacea and in male animals, where it is 
absolutely useless, so far as we see. 


Why should so large a portion of the animal 
kingdom, intended, as is seems, for such diffe- 
rent fields of life and modes of living,—beasts, 
birds and fishes,—still have a skeleton of the 
same plan, and even of the same parts, bone 
for bone? We cannot tell. .. . 
We must be content to say that we do not 
know, and therefore to leave this feature in the 
structure of animals out of our argument for 
design. That plan is not of itself a 
proof of design; it is something in addition to 
the proofs of design ; a general law of the ani- 
mal creation, established, it may be, for some 
other reason. 


Since this extraordinary feature of a uni- 
form plan is common, not only to the ani- 
mal creation as it now is, but to those pre- 
vious creations which heralded the present 
order of things, an argument of providen- 
tial forethought—design it may surely be 
called, though it be one inscrutable by man 
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—thence arises, which in point of interest 
yields to none in the whole range of natural 
theology. It is thus stated by Professor 
Owen— 


The recognition of an ideal exemplar for the 
vertebrated animals proves that the knowledge 
of such a being as man must have existed be- 
fore man appeared. For the divine mind which 
planned the archetype also foreknew all its mo- 
difications. The archetypal idea was manifested 
in the flesh under divers modifications upon 
this planet long prior to the existence of those 
animal species which actually exemplify it. 


We shall now see how our author applies 
these considerations to the case in hand, 
We must select one or two from the in- 
genious and forcible illustrations which 
crowd the latter pages of his volume. Here 
is the answer to the general and most plau- 
sible argument for the “Plurality,” arising 
from the analogous form, position, and mo- 
tions of the other planets to our own:— 


In the plan of creation we have a profusion of 
examples where similar visible structures do 
not answer a similar purpose ; where, so far as 
we can see, the structure answers no purpose 
in many cases, but exists, as we may say, for 
the sake of similarity, the similarity being a 
general law, the result, it would seem, of a 
creative energy, which is wider in its operation 
than the particular purpose. Such examples 
are, as we have said, the finger-bones which 
are packed into the hoofs of a horse, or the 
paps and nipples of a male animal. Now, the 
spectator recollecting such cases, might say, I 
know that the earth is inhabited ; no doubt 
Mars and Jupiter are a good deal like the earth, 
but are they inhabited? They look like the 
terrestrial breast of nature ; but are they really 
nursing breasts? Do they, like that, give food 
to living offspring? Or are they mere images 
of such breasts?—male teats, dry of all nutri- 
tive power ?—-sports, or rather over-works of 
nature ; marks of a wider law than the needs 
of mother earth require? Many sketches of a 
design, of which only one was to be executed? 
Many specimens of the preparatory process of 
making a planet of which only one was to be 
carried out into the making of a world? Such 


.| questions might naturally occur to a person 


acquainted with the course of creation in gene- 
ral; even before he remarked the features which 
tend to show that Jupiter and Saturn, that Ve- 
nus and Mercury have not been developed into 
peopled worlds like our earth. 


If it now be objected that nature never 
works in vain; that so many failures could 
not be needed by the inexperience of the 
Divine Architect; that to suppose them is 
to stigmatize the admirable sufficiency of 
the means always at His command with the 
imperfection ever attending human endea- 
vor. How shall we answer such an objec- 
tion? 

“We reply,” says our reasoner, “ that to 
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work in vain in the sense of producing 
means of life which are not used, embryos 
which are never vivified, germs which are 
not developed, is so far from being contrary 
to the usual proceedings of nature, that it 
is an operation which is constantly going on 
in every part of nature.” A single fish, it 
has been calculated, spawns two hundred 
millions of eggs, which, if all vivified, as, by 
the laws of nature, they seemingly might 
be, would people liberally the entire oceans 
of the world with that species. So of the 
seeds of plants. ‘When we see a field of 
thistles shed its downy seeds upon the wind, 
so that they roll away like a cloud, what a 
vast- host of possible thistles are they!” 
Mercifully the primitive curse of the ground 
is tempered by the natural law, abating pro- 
ductiveness and vitality. So, still more con- 
spicuous is the “ portentous” prolificness of 
insects, which, if matured, would render 
the earth unendurable as a habitation; but 
of which “incomparably the greatest num- 
ber end as they began, mere ovules, marks 
of mere possibility, of vitality frustrated.” 

So far, then, as this analogy goes, if the earth 
alone of all the planetary harvest has been a 
fertile seed of creation—if the terrestrial em- 
bryo have alone been evolved in life, while 
all the other masses have remained barren and 
dead—we have in this nothing which we need 
regard as an unprecedented waste, an improb- 
able prodigality, an unusual failure in the ope- 
rations of nature; but, on the contrary, such 
@ single case of success among many of failure, 
is exactly the order of nature in the produc- 
tion of life. It is quite agreeable to analogy 
that the solar system, of which the flowers are 
not many, should have borne but one fertile 
flower. One in eight, or in twice eight, reared 
into such wondrous fertility as belongs to the 
earth, is an abundant produce, compared with 
the result in the most fertile provinces of na- 
ture. And even if any number of the fixed 
stars were also found to be barren flowers of 
the sky—objects, however beautiful, yet not 
sources of life or development, we need not 
think the powers of creation wasted or frustra- 
ted, thrown away or perverted. One such 
fertile result as the earth, with all its hosts of 
plants and animals, and especially with man— 
an intelligent being to stand at the head of 
those hosts—is a worthy and sufficient produce, 
so far as we can judge of the Creator’s ways 
by analogy of all but universal scheme. 

We need not stop to point out what there 
is of misleading and even of dangerous in 
analogies gathered from organic life with 
reference to cosmical arrangements; for the 
author devotes a paragraph to the subject 
which we have not room to quote. We 
have, perhaps, succeeded in giving some idea 
of the kind of reasoning employed in this 
part of the work, which we conceive is not 
only interesting as to the immediate ques- 
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tion, but also as freeing the general argu- 
ment of natural theology from some of the 
shackles with which it has commonly been 
trammelled. We had marked several other 
passages of this eleventh chapter for quota- 
tion, but find we must refer the reader to 
the work itself. 

1V. The argument @ priori as to the pop- 
ulousness of space derived from the nature 
of man and his relation to the Deity is not 
separated in the essay before us from the 
other arguments; indeed we must repeat 
that we have to a certain extent re-arranged 
the matter with a view to its more concise 
exposition. Of this last argument we shall 
speak briefly, not only because of our lessen- 
ing space, but also of its more technically 
theological character. It might again be 
subdivided into two, as bearing on Natural 
Religion and on Revelation. It is the latter 
of these considerations which has chiefly 
been dwelt upon by Dr. Chalmers in his 
well-known astronomical discourses, of 
which (unexpectedly we own) our opinion 
has been enhanced rather than the contrary 
on a fresh perusal. The fallen state of man, 
and the astonishing provision of Omnipo- 
tent love and mercy for his restoration, un- 
que-tionably offer a barrier in the way of 
extending the analogy of the population 
of our planet to the populations of other 
planets or systems. On the other hand, ad- 
mitting that populousness as a fact, it has 
been urged by freethinkers as an objection 
to the credibility of the Christian revela- 
tion. Dr. Chalmers, admitting the plurality 
of worlds, denies the force of the infidel’s 
objection; our author, aiming to show the 
baselessness or extreme dubicty of the belief 
in that as a physical fact, of course cuts 
away the ground under the same objection; 
and pushing his reasoning a step farther, as- 
sumes at once the truth of Christianity, and 
draws therefrom a confirmation of the physi- 
cal doctrine which he upholds. 

The argument from Natural Religion, 
again, is based on the infinite (literally infi- 
nite) superiority of importance of the human 
soul above all and every other creature of 
the whole universe. A man stands altoge- 
ther apart from the brute creation. There 
is (morally speaking) no gradation whatever 
from the one to the other. Man’s eternal 
destinies, and even his intellectual and spiri- 
tual nature (it is argued) are endowments so 
unique that we may well believe that they 
have not been squandered with the profase- 
ness which we witness in the distribution 
of physical forces, of light for example, or 
even of mere brute life. Man by his nature 
was meant to be, and evidently is, the special 
care and concern of his Maker, “of more 
value than many sparrows,” and the mere 
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fact of his presence on this earth would 
alone be sufficient to give it a pre-eminence 
in creation over millions of globes, even 
were they analogous to it in all except this 
crowning and distinguishing peculiarity. 

We find a difficulty in selecting passages 
within a reasonable compass which should 
give a just idea of the author’s reasoning as 
contained in the earlier and also in the final 
chapters of his work. But we may make a 
few extracts in illustration : 





If we regarded merely the existence of un- 
progressive races of animals on our globe, we 
might easily suppose that other globes, also, 
are similarly tenanted ; and we might infer 
that the Creator and upholder of animal life 
was active on these globes in the same man- 
ner as upon ours. But when we come to a pro- 
gressive creature, whose condition implics a 
beginning, and therefore suggests an end, we 
form a peculiar judgment with respect to the 
case of that creature, which we have not, as 
yet, seen the slightest ground to extend to 
other possible fields of existence where we dis- 
cern no indications of progress, of beginning 
or of end. So far as we can judge, God is 
mindful of man; and has launched and gov- 
erned his course in a certain path which makes 
his lot and state different from that of all other 
creatures. 


And again: 


If God have placed upon the earth a crea- 
ture who can so far sympathize with him—if 
we may venture on the expression—who can 
raise his intellect into some accerdance with 
the Creative Intellect, and that not once only, 
or by a few steps, but through an indefinite 
gradation of discoveries, more and more com- 
prehensive, more and more profound, each an 
wivance, however slight, towards a Divine In- 
sight—then, so far as intellect alone (and we 
are here speaking of intellect alone) can make 
a man a worthy object of all the vast magnifi- 
cence of Creative power, we can hardly shrink 
from believing that he is so. 

We shall conclude with the following im- 
pressive observations: 

The workmanship which is employed on mere 
matter is, after all, of small account, in the 


eyes of intellectual and moral creatures, when 
compared with the creation and government of 
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intellectual and moral creatures. The majesty 
of God does not reside in planets and stars, in 
orbs and systems, which, after all, are only stone 
and vapor, materials and means. If, as we be- 
lieve, God has not only made the material 
world, but has made and governs man, we need 
not regret to have to depress any portion of the 
material world below the place which we had 
previously assigned to it ; for when all is done, 
the material world must be put in an inferior 
place compared with the world of mind. If 
there be a world of mind, that, according to 
all that we can conceive, must have been bet- 
ter worth creating, must be more worthy to 
exist as an object of care in the eyes of the 
Creator than thousands and millions of stars 
and planets, even if they were occupied by a 
myriad times as many brute animals as have 
lived upon the earth since its vivification. In 
saying this we are only echoing the common 
voice of mankind, uttered, as it so often is, b 
the tongues of poets. One such speaks of ste 
lar systems : 

Behold this midnight splendor, worlds on worlds, 

Ten thousand add, and twice ten thousand more— 

Then weigh the whole: one soul outweighs them all, 

And calls the ing vast magnifi 

Of unintelligent creation, poor. 
And as this is true of intelligence, with the sug- 
gestion which that faculty so naturally offers of 
the unextinguishable nature of mind, so it is 
true of the moral nature of man. - The 
thoughts of rights and obligations, duty and 
virtue, of law and liberty, of country and con- 
stitution, of the glory of our ancestors, the 
eelvation of our fellow-citizens, the freedom, 
and happiness, and dignity of posterity—are 
thoughts which belong to a world, a race, a 
body of beings, of which any one individual 
with the capacities which such thoughts —_ 
is more worthy of account than millions of mil- 
lions of mollusks and belemnites, lizards and 
fishes, sloths and pachyderms difiused through 
millions of worlds. 

In conclusion, we think that this book, 
whether or not it may be considered as con- 
vincing on the main question discussed, must 
be read with interest and instruction. The 
enlarged views which it presents as to the 
scheme or design of Creation, will engage 
the attention of many persons who gre re- 
pelled by the unwise timidity of some 
writers on the connexion of religion with 
scientific discovery. 








THE WRITERS FOR THE TimEs.—Went with 
Barnes to his own room, and drew up my para- 
graph, while he wrote part of an article for 
nextday. Says that he writes himself as little 
as possible, finding that he is much more useful 
as a superintendent of the writings of others. 
The great deficiency he finds among his people 
is not a want of cleverness, but of common 
sense. There is not one of them (and he in- 
cluded himself in the number) that can be 
trusted writing often or long on the same sub- 
ject; they are sure to get bewildered on it— 
Moore’s Diary. 





The popular legend as to the extraordinary 
value of farthings of Queen Anne is well 
known. The fact is, that no copper money was 
issued during her rcign, but farthings were 
struck as patterns, without any issue ensuing. 
These pieces are, notwithstanding, not exces 
sively rare. 


Mr. Thomas Carlyle has written to the New- 
York Mercantile Library Association that he is 
unable, in consequence of previously-accepted 
engagements, to visit America the present 
season. 























WILLIAM 
From Chambers’ Repository. 
WILLIAM COBBETT. 


In the second year of George III.’s reign, 
when Edmund Burke was editing the An- 
nual Register at a salary of £50 a year— 
when Dr. Johnson’s friends were busily at 
work urging ministers to obtain a pension 
for him from the amiable young monarch— 
when Horace Walpole was entertaining his 
numerous correspondents with that delight- 
ful gossip about the new court and young 
Queen Charlotte, which, after nearly a cen- 
tury, still preserves its charm—when Wil- 
liam Pitt was learning the alphabet, and 
Charles James Fox was making Latin verses 
at Eton, little dreaming of the important 
part which he and his young rival were des- 
tined to play in the world’s history—in the 
spring of that year (1762), in a small cottage 
in the town of Farnham, in Surrey, William 
Cobbett, one of the most remarkable self- 
taught men of whom England can boast, 
first saw the light. ‘“ With respect to my 
ancestors,” he says, in his Adventures of Pe- 
ter Porcupine, “I shall go no further back 
than my grandfather; and for this plain 
reason—that I never heard talk of any prior 
to him. He was a day-laborer; and I have 
heard my father say that he worked for one 
farmer from the day of his marriage to that 
of his death—upwards of forty years. He 
died before I was born; but I have often 
slept beneath the same roof that had shel- 
tered him, and where his widow dwelt for 
several years after hisdeath. It was a little 
thatched cottage, with a garden before the 
door. It had but two windows—a damson- 
tree shaded one and a clump of filberts the 
other. Here I and my brothers went every 
Christmas and Whitsuntide to spend a week 
or two, and torment the poor old woman 
with our noise and dilapidations. She used 
to give us milk and bread for breakfast, an 
apple-pudding for our dinner, and a piece of 
bread and cheese for supper. Her fire was 
made of turf, cut from the neighboring heath, 
and her evening light was a rush dipped in 
grease. 

“My father, when I was born, was a 
farmer. The reader will easily believe, from 
the poverty of his parents, that he had re- 
ceived no very brilliant education; he was, 
however, learned for a man in his rank of 
life. When a little boy, he drove the plough 
for twopence a day; and these, his earn- 
ings, were appropriated to the expenses of an 
evening-school. What a village schoolmaster 
could be expected to teach, he had learned, 
and had besides considerably improved him- 
self in several branches of the mathematics. 
He understood land-surveying well, and was 
often chosen to draw the plans of disputed 
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territory; in short, he had the reputation of 
possessing experience and understanding, 
which never fails in England to give a man 
in a country place some little weight with 
his neighbors. He was honest, industrious 
and frugal; it was not, therefore, wonderful 
that he should be situated in a good farm, 
and happy in a wife of his own rank, like 
him beloved and respected. 

“A father like ours, it will be readily sup- 
posed, did not suffer us to eat the bread of 
idleness. Ido not remember the time when 
I did not earn my living. My first occupa- 
tion was driving the small birds from the 
turnip-seed, and the rooks from the pease. 
When I first trudged a field, with my wooden 
bottle and my satchel swung over my should- 
ers, I was hardly able to climb the gates and 
stiles; and at the close of the day, to reach 
home was a task of infinite difficulty. My 
next employment was weeding wheat, and 
leading a single horse at harrowing barley. 
Hoeing pease followed; and hence I arrived 
at the honor of joining the reapers in harvest, 
driving the team, and holding the plough, 
We were all of us strong and laborious; and 
my father used to boast that he had four 
boys, the eldest of whom was but fifteen 
years old, who did as much work as any 
three men in the parish of Farnham. Honest 
pride, and happy days! I have some faint 
recollection of going to school to an old wo- 
man, who, I believe, did not succeed in 
learning me my letters. In the winter 
evenings, my father learned us all to read 
and write, and gave us a pretty tolerable 
knowledge of arithmetic. Grammar he did 
not perfectly understand himself, aid there- 
fore his endeavors to learn us that necessa- 
rily failed; for though he thought he un- 
derstood it, and though he made us get the 
rules by heart, we learned nothing at all of 
the principles. 

“Our religion was that of the Church of 
England, to which I have ever remained at- 
tached; the more so, perhaps, as it bears 
the name of my country. As to its politics, 
we were like the rest of the country people 
in England; that is to say, we neither knew 
nor thought anything about the matter. 
The shouts of victory, or the murmurs at a 
defeat, would now and then break in upon 
our tranquillity for a moment; but I do not 
remember ever having seen a newspaper in 
the house; and, most certainly, that priva- 
tion did not render us less industrious, hap- 
py, or free. After, however, the American 
war had continued for some time, and the 
cause and nature of it began to be under- 
stood, or rather misunderstood, by the lower 
classes of the people in England, we became 
a little better acquainted with subjects of 
this kind. It is well known that the people 
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were, as to numbers, nearly equally divided 
in their opinions concerning that war, and 
their wishes respecting the result of it. My 
father was a partisan of the Americans; he 
used frequently to dispute on the subject with 
the gardener of a nobleman who lived near 
us. This was generally done with good hu- 
mor over a pot of our best ale; yet the dis- 
putants sometimes grew warm, and gave 
way to language that could not fail to at- 
tract our attention. My father was worsted, 
without doubt, for he had for an antagonist 
ashrewd and sensible old Scotchman, far 
his superior in political knowledge; but he 
pleaded before a partial audience; we thought 
there was but one wise man in the world, 
and that that one was our father.” 

As he was in no humor, while writing his 
Life of Peter Porcupine, to indulge in much 
detail regarding the incidents of his boy- 
hood, he skips over the whole of that period 
in a single sentence. “It would be as use- 
less as unentertaining,” he says, “to dwell 
on the occupations and sports of a country- 
boy; to lead the reader to fairs, cricket- 
matches, and hare-hunts.” Under this im- 
pression, therefore, he takes a jump forward 
to 1782, when he must have been twenty 
years old. Of his early tastes and habits, 
however—his love of gardening and of acoun- 
try life, for example, which he always han- 
kered after—we have many delightful re- 
miniscences in almost every one of his books, 
and not unfrequently even in the midst of 
some of his most furious articles in the Po- 
litical Register. ‘From my very infancy,” 
he says, in the preface to A Year's Residence 
in America, “from the age of six years, 
when I climbed up the side of a steep sand- 
rock, and there scooped me out a plot four 
feet square to make me a garden, and the 
soil for which I carried up in the bosom of 
my little blue sinock-frock or hunting-shirt, 
I have never lost one particle of my passion 
for these healthy and rational and heart- 
cheering pursuits, in which every day pre- 
sents something new, in which the spi- 
rits are never suffered to flag, and in which 
industry, skill, and care, are sure to meet 
with their due reward. I have never, for 
any eight months together during my whole 
life, been without a garden.” This love of 
gardening, which shows itself in many a 
part of his writings, especially in the Rural 
Rides, he traces to the home education he 
had received. He was brought up under a 
father whose talk was chiefly about his gar- 
den and his fields, with regard to which he 
was famed for his skill and neatness. The 
character of the district in which he was born 
and bred must have had also no small in- 
fluence in strengthening his horticultural 
tendencies. He never tires of sounding the 
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praises of the hop-gardens of Farnham. 
The neatest in England, if not in the whole 
world. ‘All there isa garden. The neat. 
culture of the hop extends its influence to 
the fields round about. Hedges cut with 
shears, and every other mark of skill and 
care strike the eye at Farnham, and become 
fainter and fainter as you go from it in every 
direction.” His first start from home, at 
the early age of eleven, as he describes in 
the following passage, which occurs in an 
Address to the Reformers, published in 1820, 
was inspired by a determination to see Kew 
Gardens, of which he had heard such a de- 
scription as left him no rest until he had 
gone and seen that collection of horticul- 
tural marvels. 

“ At eleven years of age, my employment 
was clipping of box-edgings and weeding 
beds of flowers in the garden of the Bishop 
of Winchester, at the castle of Farnham. I 
had always been fond of beautiful gardens; 
and the gardener, who had just come from 
the King’s garden at Kew, gave such a de- 
scription of them as made me instantly re- 
solve to work in these gardens. The next 
morning, without saying a word to any one, 
off I set, with no clothes except those up- 
on my back, and with thirteen half-pence 
in my pocket. I found that I must go to 
Richmond, and I accordingly went from 
place to place, inquiring my way thither. 
A long day—it was in June—brought me to 
Richmond in the afternoon. Two penny- 
worth of bread and cheese, and a penny- 
worth of small-beer, which I had on the road, 
and a half-penny which I had lost somehow 
or other, left threepence in my pocket. 
With this for my whole fortune, I was 
trudging through Richmond in my blue 
smock-frock and my red garters tied under 
my knees, when, staring about me, my eye 
fell upon a little book in a bookseller’s win- 
dow, on the outside of which was written: 
‘Tale of a Tub; price 3d.’ The title was so 
odd that my curiosity was excited. I had 
the threepence, but then I could have no 
supper. In I went and got the little book, 
which I was so impatient to read, that I got 
over into a field at the upper corner of Kew 
Garden, where there stood a haystack; on 
the shady side of this I sat down to read, 
The book was so different from anything 
that I had read before, it was something so 
new to my mind, that though I could not at 
all understand some of it, it delighted me 
beyond description; and it produced what I 
have always considered a birth of intellect. 
I read on till it was dark, without any 
thought about supper or bed. When I could 
see no longer I put my little book in my 
pocket, and tumbled down by the side of the 
stack, where I slept till the birds in Kew 
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Gardens awaked »me in the morning, when 
off I started to Kew, reading my little book. 
The singularity of my dress, the simplicity 
of iny manner, my confident and Iively air, 
and, doubtless, his own compassion besides, 
induced the gardener, who was a Scotch- 
man, to give me victuals, find me lodging, 
and set me to work, And it was during 
the period that I was at Kew, that the pre- 
sent king (George IV.) and two of his broth- 
ers laughed at the oddness of my dress, 
while I was sweeping the grass-plot round 
the foot of the pagoda. The gardener, 
seeing me fond of books, lent me some gar- 
dening books to read; but these I could 
not relish after my Tale of a Tub, which I 
carried about with me wherever I went; 
and when I, at about twenty years old, lost 
it in a box that fell overboard in the Bay of 
Fundy, in North America, the loss gave me 
greater pain than I have ever felt. at losing 
thousands of pounds. This circumstance, 
trifling as it was, and childish as it may 
seem to relate it, has always endeared the 
recollection of Kew to me.” 

What a pity that he did not leave us a 
few more such reminiscences of that period, 
trifling as he professed to consider them! 
After this delightful picture of his journey 
to Kew, we lose sight of him entirely for a 
number of years. How long he remained 
in the royal gardens, or how he was received 
when he went back to Farnham, has never 
been recorded. The next glimpse we have 
of young Cobbett is after he has arrived at 
manhood, in the autumn of 1782. 

Having gone to visit a relation who lived 
in the neighborhood of Portsmouth, he first 
beheld the sea from the top of Portsdown, 
and immediately felt a strong desire to be- 
come a sailor. He could never account for 
this sudden impulse, except on the hypothe- 
sis that “almost all English boys feel the 
same inclination: it would seem that, like 
young ducks, instinct leads them to rush on 
the bosom of the water.” But it was not 
the view of the ocean alone which had such 
an electric effect upon young Cobbett. “The 
grand fleet was riding at anchor at Spithead. 
I had heard of the wooden walls of Old 
England; I had formed my ideas of a ship 
and of a fleet; but what I now beheld so 
far surpassed what I had ever been able to 
form a conception of, that I stood lost be- 
tween astonishment and admiration. I had 
heard talk of the glorious deeds of our ad- 
mirals and sailors, of the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada, and of all those memor- 
able combats that good and true Englishmen 
never fail to relate to their children about 
a hundred times a year. The brave Rod- 
ney’s victories over our natural enemies, the 
French and Spaniards, had been the theme 
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of our praise and the burden of our songs.” 
[This was written in1796.] “My heart was 
inflated with national pride. The sailors 
were my countrymen, the fleet belonged to 
my country, and surely I had my part in it, 
and in all its honors; yet these honors I 
had not earned. I took to myself a sort of 
reproach for possessing what I had no right 
to, and resolved to have a just claim by 
sharing in the hardships and dangers.” 

He arrived at his uncle’s late in the even- 
ing, full of his seafaring project. He had 
walked thirty miles that day, and conse- 
quently was somewhat tired; but, fatigued 
as he was, his brain was too busy with the 
naval panorama he had seen that afternoon 
to let him fall asleep. No sooner was it 
daylight, than he rose and walked down to 
the beach, got into a boat, and in a few 
minutes was on board the Pegasus man-of- 
war. According to Cobbett’s own account, 
the captain, who had more compassion than 
is generally met with in men of his profes- 
sion, tried to persuade him to go home, re- 
presenting the service as a very toilsome 
and perilous one; but these arguments made 
very little impression upon him. He had 
resolved to become a sailor whatever the 
toil or danger, and accordingly he made 
an attempt to get his name enrolled in an- 
other vessel. There, also, the captain was 
unwilling to receive him, and he was forced 
to wend his way home to Farnham, which 
he did very reluctantly. He returned once 
more to the plough, but he was spoiled for 
afarmer. Previous to his Portsmouth ad- 
venture, he had known no other ambition 
than that of surpassing his brothers in the 
different labors of the field; but that was 
all over now. “I sighed for a sight of the 
world,” he says. “The little island of 
Britain seemed too small a compass for me. 
The things in which I had taken the most 
delight were neglected; the singing of the 
birds grew insipid; and even the heart- 
cheering cry of the hounds, after which I 
formerly used to fly from the work, bound 
o’er the fields, and dash through the brakes 
and coppices, was heard with the most tor- 
pid indifference.” Out of this unfortunate 
state of mind, the most common mode of 
escape is to run away from home once more, 
and this appears to have been the course 
adopted by Gobbett, a few months after his 
visit to Portsmouth. 

“Tt was on the 6th of May, 1783, that J, 
like Don Quixote, sallied forth to seek ad- 
ventures. I was dressed in my holiday 
clothes, in order to accompany two or three 
lasses to Guildford Fair. They were to as- 
semble at a house, about three miles from 
my home, where I was to attend them; bnt, 
unfortunately for me, I had to cross the Lon- 
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don turnpike-road. The stage-coach had 
just turned the summit of a hill, and was 
rattling down towards me at a merry rate. 
The notion of going to London never en- 
tered my mind till this very moment, yet the 
step was completely determined on before 
the coach came to the spot where I stood. 
Up I got, and was in London about nine 
o’clock in the evening. It was by mere ac- 
cident that I had money enough to defray 
the expenses of this day. Being rigged out 
for the fair, I had three or four crowns and 
half-crown pieces (which most certainly I 
did not intend to spend), besides a few shill- 
ings and half-pence. This, my little all, 
which I had been years in amassing, melted 
away like snow before the sun when touched 
by the fingers of the innkeepers and their 
waiters. In short, when I arrived at Lud- 
gate Hill, and paid my fare, I had but about 
half-a-crown in my pocket.” 

Fortunately for the young adventurer, he 
had fallen into conversation with one of the 
passengers on the coach, a hop-merchant 
from Southwark, who had often dealt with 
his father at Weyhill. Taking an interest 
in the friendless youth, he invited him to 
his house, which he was told to look upon 
as his home till something would turn up. 
But before taking any steps to obtain em- 
ployment for him, he wrote to Cobbett’s 
father, letting him know where his son was, 
and endeavored to persuade him to obey 
his father’s order, that he should return 
home instantly. Cobbett confesses that he 
would willingly have done so, but for that 
false pride which, under similar circumstan- 
ces, so frequently overcomes the sense of 
duty, and the natural impulse of affection. 
“It was the first time I had ever been diso- 
bedient,” he says, “and I have repented of 
it from that moment to this.” The gentle- 
man who had taken him under his protec- 
tion, finding that his obstinacy could not be 
overcome, obtained a situation for him as 
copying clerk with a Mr. Holland, a solici- 
tor in Gray’s Inn, where he passed nearly a 
year in wretched drudgery, according to his 
own graphic description. 

“No part of my life has been totally un- 
attended with pleasure, except the eight or 
nine months I passed in Gray’s Inn. The 
oftice—for so the dungeon where I wrote was 
ealled—was so dark that, on cloudy days, we 
were obliged to burn candle. I worked like 
a galley-slave from five in the morning till 
eight or nine at night, and sometimes all 
night long. How many quarrels have I as- 
sisted to foment, and perpetuate between 
those poor innocent fellows, John Doe and 

richard Roe! How many times—God for- 
give me!—have I set them to assault each 
other with guns, swords, staves, and pitch- 
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forks, and then brought them to answer for 
their misdeeds before our sovereign lord the 
king, seated in his court of Westminster! 
When I think of the saids and soforths, and 
the counts of tautology that I scribbled over 
—when I think of those sheets of seventy- 
two words, and those lines two inches —_ 
my brain turns. Gracious Heaven! if I am 
doomed to be wretched, bury me beneath 
Iceland snows, and let me feed on blubber; 
stretch me under the burning line, and deny 
me thy propitious dews; nay, if it be thy 
will, suffocate me with the infected and pes- 
tilential air of a democratic club-room; but 
save me from the desk of an attorney! 

“Mr. Holland was but little in the cham- 
bers himself. He always went out to din- 
ner, while I was left to be provided for by 
the laundress, as he called her. Those gen- 
tlemen of the law who have resided in the 
Inns of Court in London, know very well 
what a laundress means. Ours was, I believe, 
the oldest and ugliest of the sisterhood. She 
had age and experience enough to be lady- 
abbess of all the nuns in all the convents of 
Irish Town. It would be wronging the 
Witch of Endor to compare her to this hag, 
who was the only creature that deigned to 
enter into conversation with me. All ex- 
cept the name, I was in prison, and this 
weird sister was my keeper. Our chambers 
were to me what the subterraneous cavern 
was to Gil Blas; his description of the 
Dame Leonarda exactly suited my laundress ; 
nor were the professions, or rather the prac- 
tice, of our master altogether dissimilar.” 

It was not surprising that he should have 
at last made up his mind to escape from a 
mode of life which must have been purga- 
tory to one who had previously been oc- 
cupied in rural employment. The only 
wonder is, that a spirited young fellow 
should have endured it so long as he seems 
to have done. In the spring of 1784, while 
walking in St James’s Park one Sunday, as 
was his custom, to feast his eyes “ with the 
sight of the trees, the grass, and the water,” 
he saw an an advertisement “ inviting all 
loyal young men who had a mind to gain 
riches and glory, to repair to a certain ren- ~ 
dezvous, where they might enter into his 
majesty’s marine service, and have the pe- 
culiar happiness and honor of being enrolled 
in the Chatham Division.” As he still re- 
tained the desire to go to sea, and as he 
knew that the marines spend most of their 
time on that element, he took the shilling ; 
but without making due inquiry, as he 
found that he had enlisted in a marching 
regiment, the 54th, the head-quarters of 
which were at that time in Nova Scotia. 

“ As peace had then taken place, no great 
haste was made to send recruits off to their 
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regiments. I remained upwards of a year 
at Chatham, during which time I was em- 
ployed in learning my exercise, and taking 
my turn in the duty of the garrison. My 
leisure time, which was a very considerable 
portion of the twenty-four hours, was spent 
not in the dissipations common to such a 
way of life, but in reading and study. In 
the course of this year I learned more than 
I had ever done before. I subscribed to a 
circulating library at Brompton, the greatest 
part of the books in which I read more than 
once over. The library was not very con- 
siderable, it is true, nor in my reading was 
I directed by any degree of taste or choice. 
Novels, plays, history, poetry, all were read, 
and nearly with equal avidity. 

“Such a course of reading could be at- 
tended with but little profit: it was skim- 
ming over the surface of everything. One 
branch of learning, however, I went to the 
bottom with—and that the most essential 
branch too—the grammar of my mother 
tongue. I had experienced the want of a 
knowledge of grammar during my stay with 
Mr. Holland; but it is very probable that I 
never should have thought of encountering 
the study of it, had not accident placed me 
under a man whose friendship extended be- 
yond his interest. Writing a fair hand pro- 
cured me the honor of being copyist to Col- 
onel Debeig, the commandant of the garri- 
son. I transcribed the famous correspond- 
ence between him and the Duke of Rich- 
mond, which ended in the good and gallant 
old colonel being stripped of the reward 
bestowed on him for his long and merito- 
rious servitude. 

“Being totally ignorant of the rules of 
grammar, I necessarily made many mistakes 
in copying; because no one can copy letter 
by letter, nor even word by word. The 
colonel saw my deficiency, and strongly re- 
commended study. He enforced his advice 
with a sort of injunction, and with a pro- 
mise of reward in case of success. I pro- 
cured me a Lowth’s Grammar, and applied 
myself to the study of it with unceasing 
assiduity, and not without some profit; for 
though it was a considerable time before I 
fully comprehended all that I read, still I 
read and studied with such unremitting 
attention, that at last I could write without 
falling into any very gross errors. The pains 
[ took cannot be described. I wrote the 
whole grammar out two or three times, I 
got it by heart. I repeated it every morn- 
ing and every evening, and when on guard. 
I imposed on myself the task of saying it 
all over once every time I was posted sen- 
tinel. To this exercise of my memory I ascribe 
the retentiveness of which I have since 
found it capable; and to the success with 
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which it was attended, I ascribe the per- 
severance that has led to the acquirement 
of the little learning of which I am master.” 

His steadiness and regularity soon led to 
promotion. In a very short time he was 
made corporal—no great advance it may be 
thought; but to him, at that stage of his 
progress, @ most notable event, seeing that it 
raised his small income “a clear twopence 
per diem.” A few months after his enlist- 
ment, the detachment to which he belonged 
sailed from Gravesend for Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, where he joined his regiment, and 
from which he proceeded with it to St. 
John’s and New Brunswick shortly after- 
wards. By the end of his third year in the 
army, he was promoted to the rank of ser- 
geant-major, over the heads of thirty ser- 
geants; and this promotion appears to have 
been mainly owing to the excellent charac- 
ter he had acquired for early rising, and 
extraordinary attention to the duties of his 
profession. In his Advice to Young Men, he 
says, with reference to this period of his life, 
‘Before my promotion, a clerk was wanted 
to make out the morning report of the 
regiment. I rendered the clerk unneces- 
sary; and long before any other man was 
dressed for the parade, my work for the 
morning was all done, and I myself was on 
the parade walking, in fine weather, perhaps 
for an hour. My custom was thus—to get 
up in summer in daylight, and in winter at 
four o’clock ; shave, dress, even to the 
putting on my sword-belt over my shoulder, 
and having my sword lying on the table 
before me ready to hang by my side. Then 
I ate a bit of cheese, or pork and bread. 
Then I prepared my report, which was filled 
up as fast as the companies brought me in 
the materials. After this, I had an hour or 
two to read before the time eame for any 
duty out of doors, unless when the regiment 
or part of it went to exercise in the morn- 
ing. When this was the case, and the mat- 
ter left to me, I always had it on the ground 
in such time that the bayonets glittered in 
the rising sun—a sight which gave me de- 
light, of which I often think, but which in 
vain I should endeavor to describe. If the 
officers were to go out, eight or ten o’clock 
was the hour, sweating the men in the heat 
of the day, breaking in upon the time of 
cooking their dinner, putting all things out 
of order, and everybody out of humor. 
When I was the commander, the men had 
a long day of leisure before them: they 
could ramble into the town, or into the 
woods; go. to get raspberries; to catch 
birds, to catch fish, or to pursue any other 
recreation ; and such of them as chose, and 
were qualified, to. work at their trades. So 
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habits of one young man, were pleasant and 
happy days given to hundreds.” This topic 
of early rising—its manifold advantages, 
and the importance of acquiring the habit in 
early life, if a man wishes to make his way 
in the world—is one on which he is never 
tired of expatiating, especially in that most 
entertaining and instructive of his works, 
the Advice to Young Men. It is in that 
work also, in his “ Letter to a Lover,” that 
he gives an account of his first introduction 
to the worthy young woman who after- 
wards became his wife, and who appears to 
have recommended herself to his favor in 
no small degree by her early rising and her 
industry. 

“When I first saw my wife,” says Cob- 
bett, “she was thirteen years old, and I 
was within a month of twenty-one. She 
was the daughter of a sergeant-major of 
artillery, and I was the sergeant-majur of a 
regiment of foot, both stationed in forts 
near the city of St John, in the province of 
New Brunswick. I sat in the same room 
with her for about an hour, in company 
with others, and I made up my mind that 
she was the very girl for me. That I 
thought her beautiful is certain, for that I 
had always said should be an indispensable 
qualification; but I saw in her what I 
deemed marks of that sobriety of conduct 
of which I have said so much, and which 
has been by far the greatest blessing of my 
life. It was now dead of winter, and of 
course the snow several feet deep on the 
ground, and the weather piercing cold. It 
was ty habit, when I had done my morn- 
ing’s writing, to go out at break of day to 
take a walk on a hill at the foot of which 
our barracks lay. In about three mornings 
after I had first seen her, I had by an invi- 
tation to breakfast, got up two young men 
to join me in my walk, and our road lay by 
the house of her father and mother. It was 
hardly light, but she was out on the snow 
scrubbing out a washing-tub. ‘That’s the 
girl for me,’ said I, when we had got out of 
1er hearing. One of these young men came 
to England soon afterwards; and he who 
kept an inn in Yorkshire came over to 
Preston, at the time of the election, to ve- 
rify whether | was the same man. When 
he found that I was, he appeared surprised ; 
but what was his surprise when I told him 
that those tall young men whom he saw 
around me, were the sons of that pretty 
little girl that he and I saw scrubbing out 
the washing-tub on the snow in New 
Brunswick, at daybreak in the morning! 

“From the day that I first spoke to her, 
I never had a thought of her ever being the 
wife of any other man, more than I had a 
thought of her being transformed into a chest 
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of drawers; and I formed my resolution at 
once to marry her as soon as we could get 
permission, and to get out of the army as 
soon as I could. So that this matter was 
at once settled as firmly as if written in the 
book of fate. At the end of about six 
months my regiment, and I along with it, 
were removed to Fredericton, a distance of 
100 miles up the river St. John, and which 
was worse, the artillery were expected to 
go off a year or two before our regiment. 
The artillery went, and she along with them; 
and now it was that I acted a part becom- 
ing a real and sensible lover. I was aware 
that when she got to that gay place, Wool- 
wich, the house of her father and mother, 
necessarily visited by numerous persons not 
the most select, might become unpleasant 
to her, and I did not like, besides, that she 
should continue to work hard. I had saved 
150 guineas, the earnings of my early hours, 
in writing for the pay-master, the quarter- 
master, and others, in addition to the sav- 
ings of my own pay. I sent her all my 
money before she sailed, and wrote to her 
to beg of her if she found her home uncom- 
fortable, to hire a lodging with respectable 
people; and at any rate, not to spare the 
money by any means, but to buy herself 
good clothes, and to live without hard work, 
until I arrived in England; and I, in order 
to induce her to lay out the money, told her 
that I should get plenty more before I came 
home. 

“ As the malignity of the devil would 
have it, we were kept xbroad two years 
later than our time, Mr. Pitt—England not 
being then so tame as she is now—having 
knocked up a dust with Spain about Nootka 
Sound. O how I cursed Nootka Sound, and 
poor bawling Pitt too, lam afraid! At the 
end of four years, however, home I came, 
landed at Portsmouth, and got my discharge 
from the army by the great kindness of poor 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald, who was then the 
major of my regiment. I found my little 
girl a servant-of-all-work—and hard work 
it was—in the house of a Captain Brisac; 
and without hardly saying a word about the 
matter, she put into ny hands the whole of 
my 150 guineas unbroken! Need I tell the 
reader what my feelings were? Need I tell 
kind-hearted English parents what effect 
this anecdote must have produced on the 
minds of our children? Need I attempt to 
describe what effect this example ought. to 
have on every young woman who shall do 
me the honor to read this book? Admira- 
tion of her conduct, and self-gratulation on 
this indubitable proof of the soundness of 
my own judgment, were now added to my 
love of her beautiful person. 

“Now, I do not say that there are not 
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many young women of this country, who 
would, under similar circumstances, have 
acted as my wife did in this case; on the 
contrary, | hope, and sincerely do believe 
that there are. But when her age is con- 
sidered; when we reflect that she was liv- 
ing in a place crowded, literally crowded, 
with gaily-dressed and handsome young 
men, many of whom really far richer and 
in higher rank than I was, and scores of 
them ready to offer her their hand; when 
we reflect that she was living amongst 
young women who put upon their backs 
every shilling that they could come at; 
when we see her keeping the bag of gold 
untouched, and working hard to provide 
herself with but mere necessary apparel, 
and doing all this while she was passing 
from fourteen to eighteen years of age; 
when we view the whole of the circum- 
stances, we must say that here is an exam- 
ple which, while it reflects honor on her 
sex, ought to have weight with every young 
woman whose eyes or ears this relation 
shall reach. 

Well might Cobbett indulge in honest ex- 
ultation over so admirable an instance of 
constancy and well-governed conduct in a 
girl of that aze, and even in some little 
self-gratulation at so indubitable a proof of 
the soundness of his judgment, in having 
fixed his affections on so worthy an object. 
To this excellent woman he was married at 
Woolwich, on the 5th of February, 1792, a 
few months after his return from New 
Brunswick ; and it is pleasant to know, from 
his own frequent and affectionate mention 
of her in many of his writings, as well as 
from the testimony of friends, that his do- 
mestic life was happier than that of most 
men. Ten years after their marriage, he 
speaks of her in his Political Register as 
one “to whose gentleness, prudence, and 
fortitude, | owe whatever I enjoy of pleas- 
ure, of fortune, or of reputation;” and 
many yers later, Miss Mitford, in a delight- 
ful sketch of « visit she once paid to Botley, 
when Ovbbett lived there, describes his 
wife as “a sweet, motherly woman, realiz- 
ing our notion of one of Scott’s most charm- 
ing character:, Ailie Dinmont, in her sim- 
plicity, her kindness, and her devotion to 
her husband and children.” 

Cubbett’s honeymoon was disturbed by a 
disagreeable affair. Soon after his discharge, 
he had accused four officers of the 54th Re- 
giment of having made false returns of the 
muster, and of having embezzled the regi- 
mental stores. A court-martial was ordered 
to be held at the Horse Guards on the 24th 
of March, 1792, for the trial of the parties 
accused, but Cobbett did not mast his 
appearance. The matter has often been 
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brought up by his enemies, as one in which 
he acted dishonorably ; but his own account 
of the transaction, which occupies nearly 
one-half of the Register for June 17, 1809, 
completely justifies the ovourse he tvok. 
From his statement of the affair, it is evi- 
dent that, although he had taken the ut- 
most pains in getting up his case, he would 
have been no match for the unscrupulous 
parties with whom he had to deal, and that 
his persisting in it would only have had the 
effect of bringing himself and others into 
trouble. Under these circumstances, he left 
England for-France before the day of trial, 
and thus laid himself open to the charge of 
having libelled the character of honest men, 
without the slightest foundation for so do- 
ing. In his autobiography, he makes no 
allusion to the cause of his leaving England. 
He merely says: “I arrived in France in 
March, 1792, and continued there till the 
beginning of September, the six happiest 
months of my life.” He does not mention 
what part of France he resided in during 
these six months. All we learn from his 
brief allusion to the time he sojourned there 
is, that he never saw Paris. ‘I did intend 
to stay in France,” he says, “till the spring 
of 1798, as well to perfect myself in the 
language as to pass the winter at Paris. But 
I perceived the storm gathering; I saw that 
a war with England was inevitable, and it 
was not difficult to see what would be the 
fate of Englishmen in that country, where 
the rulers had laid aside even the appear- 
ance of justice and mercy. I wished, how- 
ever, to see Paris, and actually hired a coach 
to go thither: I was even on the way, when 
I heard at Abbeville that the king was de- 
throned, and his guards murdered. This 
intelligence made me turn off towards 
Havre-de-Grace, whence I embarked for 
America.” 

He landed at New York in the month of 
October, without any very clear notion, ap- 
parently, of how he was to earn his living. 
Twelve months without work, his journey 
to France, his residence there, and his voy- 
age to America, must have consumed the 
whole of the 150 guineas which his wife had 
kept so carefully; so that he must have 
found it necessary to set to work at some- 
thing or other as soon ashe landed. He had 
brought with him a letter of recommenda- 
tion from the American ambassador at the 
Hague to Mr. Jefferson, at that time secre- 
tary of state, and this he forwarded without 
delay; but if he entertained any expectation 
of aid from that most unlikely quarter, he 
soon found out his mistake. Mr. Jefferson, 
in his reply, told him that public offices were 
so few in America, and of so little value, as 
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not the man to despond, however. With 
the knowledge of French, which he had ac- 
quired during his late residence in France, 
and his mastery of English grammar, he 
deemed himself’ sufficiently qualified to offer 
his services to Frenchmen as a teacher of 
English ; and, accordingly, he took up his 
abode in Philadelphia, with the intention of 
earning his bread by that means. He has 
nowhere given any account of how he suc- 
ceeded as a teacher. Here and there, in- 
deed, he makes a stray allusion to the time 
when he had Frenchmen for his pupils, but 
in no place does he give any particulars as 
to whether he was successful or not. Of 
his domestic life at that period, however, he 
has given us various interesting sketches in 
his Advice to Young Men, as he almost in- 
variably refers to some part of his own life 
as the exemplar which they are to follow. 
Thus we learn that, during the first year or 
two of his residence in Philadelphia, he kept 
no servant, ‘though well able to keep one,” 
so that he cannot have been very badly off. 
“And never in my whole life,” says Cob- 
bett, “did I live in a house so clean, in such 
trim order ; and never have I eaten or drunk, 
or slept or dressed, in a manner so perfectly 
to my taste as I did then. I had a great 
deal of business to attend to, that took me 
& great part of the day from home; but 
whenever I could spare a minute from busi- 
ness, the child was in my arms. I rendered 
the mother’s labor as light as I could; any 
bit of fuod satisfied me. When watching 
was necessary, we shared it between us; 
that famous grammar for teaching French 
people English—which has been tor thirty 
years, and still is, the great work of the 
kind throughout all America, and in every 
nation in Europe—was written by me, in 
hours not employed in business, and in great 
part during my share of the night-watchings 
over a sick, and then only child, who, after 
lingering many months, died in my arms. 
This was the way that we went on: this 
was the way that we began our married life:” 

It was in the summer of 1794, a year and 
a-halt after he landed in the United States, 
that William Cobbett commenced his career 
88 & political writer, and from that time till 
his death the pen was seldom out of his 
hand. He was then in his thirty-third year, 
had seen a good deal of the world, and had 
witnessed the volcanic outburst of the French 
revolution, which must have made a deep 
and lasting impression upon such a mind as 
his. That strong love of order, and firm 
sense of duty, which he always preserved; 
his warm attachment to his native land and 
all its institutions; his hearty detestation 
of French philosophy and English Jacobin- 
ism; all conspired to make him what we 
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should call a thoroughgoing Tory of the old 
school, with all its virtues, and no ordinary 
share of its failings. His eight years’ resi- 
dence in New Brunswick must also have 
greatly strengthened these feelings. That 
colony was then the asylum of those “ Yan- 
kee loyalists,” to whom he more than once 
alludes, and from whom he was not likely 
to derive a very favorable impression of the 
model republic, then only in its infancy. No 
wonder, then, that his first appearance as a 
pamphleteer should have been provoked by 
the arrival of Dr. Priestley in the United 
States, and by what he calls “the fulsome 
and consequential addresses sent him by the 
pretended patriots, and his canting — 
at once calculated to flatter the people here, 
and to degrade his country and mine.” The 
English philosopher, who had been forced 
to leave his native land in consequence of 
his attachment to the cause of freedom, 
arrived at New York on the 12th of June, 
1794, and in the following month Mr. Cob- 
bett published his Observations on the Emi- 
gration of Dr. Joseph Priestley, under the 
signature of Peter Porcupine, which soon 
afterwards became so celebrated in England 
as well as in America. He first offered the 
pamphlet to Mr. Carey, of Philadelphia, 
whose treatment of the young author was 
not very ceremonious. “‘ Mr. Carey received 
me,” he says, “as booksellers generally re- 
ceive authors (I mean authors whom they 
get little by): he looked at the title from 
top to bottom, and then at me from head to 
foot— No, my lad,’ says he, ‘I don’t think 
it will suit.” My lad! God in heaven for- 
give me! I believe that, at that moment, I 
wished for another yellow fever to strike the 
city; not to destroy the inhabitants, but to 
furnish me, too, with the subject of a pamph- 
let that might make me rich.” He then went 
to a Mr. Bradford, who agreed to publish it 
at his own risk, and divide the profits with 
the author; but these did not put much 
money in his pocket, as the whole amount 
which fell to his share, when Mr. Bradford 
rendered him an account of the sales, was 
only “ one shilling and sevenpence halfpenny 
currency (or about elevenpence three-farth- 
ings sterling), quite entirely clear of all de- 
ductions whatsoever!” After this transac- 
tion, Cobbett gave up the plan of publishing 
and sharing the profits. When he had writ- 
ten a pamphlet, he made a bargain for it at 
once; and the following list of his various 
publications during the next two years, 
shows that the new plan was a decided im- 
provement on the old one, so far as his own 
interest was concerned: Observations, 20 
cents; Bone to Gnaw, Part I., 125 dollars; 
Kick for a Bite, 20 dollars; Bone te Gnaw, 





Part II., 40 dollars; Plain English, 100 dol- 
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lars; New-year's Gift, 100 dollars; Prospect, 
18 dollars. Total, 403 dollars 20 cents. 

Four hundred dollars in two years was 
no very large sum; but we must remember 
that, during this period, he was not depend- 
ing mainly on his literary labors for his 
living. He still continued to teach French- 
men English, at six dollars a month, as we 
learn from an amusing account he gives in 
his Gazette Selections, of an interview he 
had, in 1796, with Talleyrand, who offered 
him twenty dollars a month for lessons in 
English, and had his liberal offer refused. 
“TI told him,” says Cobbett, “that bein 
engaged in a translation for the press, i 
could not possibly quit home. This diffi- 
culty the lame fiend hopped over in @ mo- 
ment: he would very gladly come to my 
house. I cannot say but it would have 
been a great satisfaction to me to have seen 
the ci-devant bishop of Autun, the guardian 
of the oil that anointed the heads of the 
descendants of St. Louis, come trudging 
through the dirt to receive a lesson from 
me; but, on the other hand, I did not want 
a French spy to take a survey either of my 
desk or my house. My price for teaching 
was six dollars a month; he offered me 
twenty; but I refused, and before I left 
him, I gave him clearly to understand that 
I was not to be purchased.” 

The fame which Cobbett had acquired as 
an anonymous author, though quite enough 
for any ordinary man, was not enough to 
satisfy him. With his indomitable pugna- 
city and inordinate self-esteem, he could not 
bear to remain in the background much 
longer, and therefore he resolved to com- 
mence business as a bookseller, and come 
forward openly as the publisher of his own 
works—a step to which he was doubtless 
all the more strongly tempted by the know- 
ledge that his pamphlets sold exceedingly 
well, and that he had not received so large 
a share of the profits as he fancied he ought 
to have. 

Cobbett’s commencement of business as 
a bookseller, which took place in the spring 
of 1796, caused an extraordinary sensation 
in Philadelphia. He had now been nearly 
two years engaged as a pamphleteer, under 
the name of Peter Porcupine, and had dur- 
ing that time created a host of enemies, by 
the freedom with which he had spoken of 
the faults of America and France, and the 
undaunted manner in which he had stood 
forward in defence of, his native country 
against all assailants. So long as he pre- 
served his incognito, the public indignation 
was kept within comparatively moderate 
bounds, but when he announced his inten- 
tion to open a shop, and actually sell his 
own pamphlets, even his own friends be- 
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came seriously alarmed for the conse- 
quences. The shop which he took appears 
to have been rather a large one for a man 
who could not have had much capital of his 
own. The Aurora newspaper speaks of 
him as having been previously in very low 
circumstances; so poor, indeed, as to be 
“literally without hardly bread to eat, and 
not a second shirt to his back;” and then 
goes on to say, that from the extreme of 
poverty he had suddenly obtained the 
means of making a better appearance, 
“having taken a house for the sale of his 
poison, at the enormous rent of 1200 dollars 
a year, and paid a year’s rent in advance.” 
The object of the Awrora was to make it 
— that Cobbett was an English spy—a 
charge which he was at very great pains to 
disprove; but he cautiously abstains from 
saying anything about his house at 1200 
dollars a year, or how he had obtained 
capital enough to commence so large an un- 
dertaking. Had he been able to show that 
the money which had enabled him to pay a 
year’s rent in advance, and purchase the 
stock required for so large a place of busi- 
ness was the fruit of his own labor, he 
would doubtless have done so. We are left 
to conclude, therefore, that he must have 
had assistance from some quarter or other} 
nor is it surprising that, under the circum- 
stances, his enemies should have endea- 
vored to fix upon him the title of “ Billy 
Pitt’s agent.” The more probable explana- 
tion of the matter is, that he had received 
assistance from some of his wealthy friends 
and admirers, of whom he had many in the 
United States, as well as in our North Ame- 
rican colonies. Some years after, when 
condemned to pay a fine of 5000 dollars, for 
alibel on Dr. Rush, the whole of the money 
was provided by his friends, or, as he says, 
“by British gentlemen in Canada and the 
United States.” Had they not paid it, his 
American admirers offered to pay every 
farthing of the fine, so that he must have 
had many friends ready to assist him. 

Soon after he had opened his shop, he 
commenced a daily newspaper, under the 
title of Porcupine’s Gazette, in which he 
carried on the war against French republic- 
anism and American democracy with unre- 
lenting hostility. Those who have an 
wish to make themselves familiar wi 
the party politics of America from 1795 to 
1800, will find ample materials for such a 
study in the twelve volumes of Porcupine’s 
Works, published by Cobbett soon after his 
return from America. The most remark- 
able feature in this collection of what he 
must have deemed the best of his pamph- 
lets and newspaper articles, is the very 
small amount of autobiography it contains. 
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It is there, indeed, that he gives his life of 
Peter Porcupine; but that was merely by 
way of reply to certain libellous attacks 
upon him. Later in‘ life, his political writ- 
ings are full of pleasant digressions and epi- 
sodes, many of them throwing considerable 
light upon his early life. In his American 
articles the style is always characteristic. 
No one acquainted with his writings can 
fail to recognise the savage personality and 
withering sarcasm with which he attacks 
public delinquency wherever he can find it. 
In that respect, his earliest articles are quite 
as remarkable as those of his riper years; 
but they fall far short of the latter in all 
the finer and more exquisite touches of pa- 
thos and humor, and especially in those 
charming pictures of rural life and scenery 
which are scattered so lavishly throughout 
his Political Register. But Peter Porcu- 
pine was a young and ardent politician, and 
he lived in the midst of a far more intense 
political struggle than we are now able to 
form any just conception of. What wonder 
that he was in no mood for taking a back- 
ward glance, at times, into the poetical as- 
pect of things when he had so hard a daily 
battle to fight with those whom he looked 
upon as the enemies of the human race. 
Considering the amount of personal feel- 
ing with which Cobbett was inspired in al- 
most all his writings, it was natural to expect 
that he would, sooner or later, come under 
the lash of the law. He was twice prusecu- 
ted for libel during his residence in America, 
but on only one occasion was he found guilty. 
The first prosecution, which took place in 
August 1797, was undertaken at the instance 
of the Spanish minister in the United States, 
who fancied that the king of Spain had been 
insulted in Porcupine’s Gazette.* The trial 
took place’ in the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania. Judge M‘Kean, a vulgar, bully- 
ing lawyer, who presided, and who had be- 
come an inveterate enemy of Cobbett, in 
consequence of his having been exposed in 
the Gazette, did all in his power to bias the 
minds of the jury, but without effect. A 
majority ignored the bill, and Peter Porcu- 
pine wastriumphant. But “ Kite M‘Kean,” 
as Cobbett had nicknamed his enemy, and 
whw appears to have been every way worthy 
of all the vitaperations of the Gazette, if ever 
any man was, svon had his revenge on the 
insolent Englishinan, who so fearlessly ex- 


* We cannot copy this without calling the 
attention of the reader to the fact, that the 
abuse of eminent persons, by whom he suffered, 
was characteristic of Cobbett—whose opinions 
are reflected in this article. There is an old dis- 
tich signifying the unfavorable opinion which 
people form of criminal law, under certain cir- 
cumstances.— Living Age. 
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posed all the faults and failings of Jonathan, 
ut a time when he was ten times more sen- 
sitive than he is at the present day. A se- 
cond action for libel was brought against 
Cubbett by Dr. Rush of Philadelphia, who 
had become notorious for his mode of treat- 
ing cases of yellow fever, and four the mor- 
tality attending it. The action, which was 
brought by Rush in the early part of 1798, 
was kept hanging over the head of Mr. Cob- 
bett till the end of the following year, when 
Judge M‘Kean, who had made up his mind 
to ruin his unrelenting libeller, having got all 
his preparations completed, brought on the 
cause for trial, when Cobbett was found 
guilty, and sentenced to pay 5000 dollars by 
way of damages. To this large suin must be 
added the costs of the trial, the sacrifice of 
property taken in execution, and sold by the 
sheriff at public auction; “so that,” as he 
states in an advertisement announcing a new 
publication, to be called the Rushlight, “ the 
total of what has been and will be wrested 
from me by Rush, will fall little short of 
8000 dollars.” Whether it was that thenew 
paper did not answer his expectations, or 
that he had become thoroughly tired of a 
country which had used him so ill, he very 
soon extinguished the Rushlight, and bade 
farewell to America. 

On the Ist of June 1800, Mr. Cobbett sail- 
ed from New York for England, after pub- 
lishing a highly characteristic farewell ad- 
dress to the people of the United States, in 
the Philadelphia papers. ‘ You will doubt- 
less be astonished,” hesays, “ that after hav- 
ing had such a smack of the sweets of liberty, 
I should think of rising thus abruptly trom 
the feast; but this astonishment will cease 
when you consider that, under a general term, 
things diametrically opposite in their natures 
are frequently included, and that flavors are 
not more various than tastes. Thus, for in- 
stance, nourishment of every species is called 
food, and we all like food ; but while one is 
partial to roast beef and plum-pudding, 
another is distractedly fond of tlunmery and 
mush. So it is with respect to liberty, of 
which, out of its infinite variety of sorts, 
yours, unfortunately, happens to be the sort 
which I do not like..... To my friends, 
who are also the real friends of America, I 
wish that peace and happiness which virtue 
ought to insure, but which I greatly fear they 
will not find; and as to my evemies, I can 
wish them no severer scourge, than that 
which they are preparing for themselves and 
their country. With this I depart for my 
native land, where neither the moth of de- 
mocracy nor the rust of federalisin doth cor- 
rupt, and where thieves do not, with impu- 
nity, break through and steal 5000 dollars at 
a time.” 
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No sooner had he landed in England, than 
he began to make preparations for the pub- 
lication of a daily newspaper, which was not 

uite so formidable an undertaking in those 

ays as itis at present. Previous to doing 
so, however, he appears to have paid a visit 
to his birthplace, as will be seen from the 
following charming description, which first 
appeared in his Years Residence in America, 
published in 1828:—‘ When I returned to 
England, in 1800, after an absence from the 
country parts of it of sixteen years, the trees, 
the hedges, even the parks and woods seem- 
ed so small! It made me laugh to hear lit- 
tle gutters that I could jump over called 
rivers. The Thames wasacreek. But when, 
in about a month after my arrival in London, 
I went to Farnhem, the place of my birth, 
what was my surprise! Everything was be- 
come so pitifully small/ I had to cross, in 
my post-chuise, the long and dreary heath 
ot Bagshot; then, at the end of it, to mount 
a hill called Hungry Hill; and trom that hill 
I knew that I should look down into the 
beautiful and fertile vale of Farnham. My 
heart fluttered with impatience, mixed with 
a sort of fear, to see all the scenes of my 
childhood, for I had learned before, the death 
of my fatherand mother. There is a hill not 
far from the town called Crooksbury Hill, 
which rises up out of a flat in the form of a 
cone, and is planted with Scotch fir-trees. 
Here I used to take the eggs and young ones 
of crows and magpies. This hill was a fa- 
mous object in the neighborhood. Itserved 
as the superlative degree of height. ‘As 
high as Crooksbury Hill,’ meant with us the 
utmost degree of height. Therefore, the first 
object that my eyes sought was this hill. I 
could not believe my eyes! Literally speak- 
ing, I for a moment thought the famous hill 
removed, and a little heap put in its place; 
for I had seen in New Brunswick a single 
rock, or hill of solid rock, ten times as big, 
and four or five times ashigh! The postboy 
going down hill, and not a bad road, whisk- 
ed me ina few minutes to the Bush Inn, 
from the garden of which I could see the pro- 
digious sand-hill where I had begun my gar- 
dening works. Whatanothing! But now 
came rushing into my mind all at once my 
pretty little garden, my little blue smock- 
frock, my litule nailed shoes, my pretty pi- 
geons, that I used to feed out of my hands, 
and the last kind words and tears of ny gen- 
tle and tender-hearted and affectionate mo- 
ther! I hastened back into the room; 
if I had looked a moment longer, I should 
have dropped. When I came to reflect 
—what a change! I looked down at my 
dress—what a change! What scenes I 
had gone through! How altered my 
state! 1 had dined the day before at the 
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secretary of state’s, in company with Mr. 
Pitt, and had been waited upon by inen in 
gaudy liveries! I had had nobody to assist 
me in the world. No teachers of any sort; 
nobody to shelter me from the consequence 
of bad, and no one to counsel me to good 
behavior. I felt proud. The distinctions 
of rank, birth, and wealth, all became no- 
thing in my eyes: and from that moment— 
less than a month after my arrival in Eng- 
land—I resolved never to bend before them.” 
The dining at Mr. Windham’s, then secretary 
at war, in company with Mr. Pitt, appears 
to have made a deep impression upon his 
mind, for he frequently refers to that memo- 
rable event. But his profound admiration 
of the ‘‘ Heaven-born minister” met with no 
grateful return from that great man, whose 
aristocraticsensitiveness was no doubt shock- 
ed by the indomitable individuality and un- 
disciplined fierceness of Mr. Windham’s pro- 
tégé. Perhaps he suspected also, that the 
Ishimaelite spirit which had enabled Cobbett 
to render himself so powerful an enemy of 
democracy in America, would not be inclin- 
ed to submit quietly to Treasury influence in 
England. Whatever the cause may have 
been, the fact is certain that Mr. Pitt showed 
an unfriendly spirit towards Mr. Cobbett, 
notwithstanding all the efforts of Mr. Wind- 
ham to recommend him to ministerial favor. 
In the list of subscribers to the republication, 
in 1801, of Porcupine’s Works, in twelve 
volumes, we find the names of the Prince of 
Wales and his royal brothers; of Canning, 
Castlereagh, Huskisson, Rose, Windham, and 
a whole host of bishops and peers; but we 
look in vain for that. of Mr. Pitt; and his 
unwillingness to lend the influence of his 
name to that undertaking, must have con- 
vinced Mr. Cobbett, even if there had been 
no other evidence, that he need look for no 
aid from the prime minister of England. 
The first number of the Porcupine, a new 
daily paper, “‘ Printed and published by Wil- 
liam Cobbett, No. 3 Southampton Street, 
Strand,” made its appearance on the 29th 
of October, 1800; and the motto under 
which it erected its angry quills— Fear God, 
Honor the King ”—showed that its poli- 
tics were decidedly of the Tory and High- 
church complexion. At that period, Cob- 
bett’s hatred of the Dissenters was as hearty 
and unsparing as his abuse of the Establish- 
ed Church became afew years afterward. 
In his prospectus he says: “ It is with no 
small mortification that I find too many of 
the periodical publications in the hands of 
fanatics and infidels, all of whom, however 
numerous their mongrel sects, however op- 
posite their tenets, however hateful their per- 





sons to each other, do most cordially unite in 
their enmity to the national establishments, 
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and most zealously co-operate for their des- 
truction. Convinced asI am from the experi- 
ence of America, as well as from history in ge- 
neral, that an established church is absolutely 
necessary to the existence of religion and mo- 
rality ; convinced also that the Church of Eng- 
land, while she is an ornament, an honor, and 
a blessing to the nation, is the prineipal pillar 
to the throne, I trust I shall never be base 
enough to decline a combat with her ene- 
mies, whether they approach me in the lank- 
locks of the sectary or the scald crop of the 
Jacobin.” Notwithstanding these strong 
professions of loyalty, the Porcupine does 
not appear to have been a very profitable 
speculation ; indeed, Cobbett never was suc- 
cessful in any of his attempts to make a popu- 
lar newspaper. His forte lay chiefly in his 
power of criticising public men and mea- 
sures. No writer of the present century 
could compare with him in that respect ; but 
all his attempts at journalism, strictly speak- 
ing, proved signal failures. The Porcupine 
struggled on till the latter end of 1801, when 
it amalgamated with another daily paper 
called the True Briton, soon after which Mr. 
Cobbett ceased to have any connection with it. 

Cobbett had returned from America, as 
he mentions in one of his Registers, with 
the intention of confining himself to the 
business of bookselling; and although he 
had been persuaded by the Tories to start a 
daily newspaper, he never gave up his ori- 
ginal intention. In 1801, he commenced 
business, accordingly, with a partner, the 
firm being “Cobbett and Morgan, at the 
Crown and Mitre, Pall Mall.” As to what 
the nature and extent of his bookselling 
business may have been, we have little or 
no means of judging. In an article in the 
Register on the increased duty on printed 
paper, in 1802, he supports the government, 
although more immediately interested in the 
question than almost any man in the king- 
dom. “In proportion to our small capital,” 
he says, “nobody exports so many books as 
my partner and myself;” and then he goes 
on to show, that if there had been any 
ground for apprehension that our export 
trade would be injured by the increased 
duty, which he denied, he and his partner 
would have been the first to feel alarm. 
We may take for granted, therefore, that 
his knowledge of the American market, to- 
gether with his colonial connection, had 
probably enabled Messrs. Cobbett and Mor- 
gan to carry on a very profitable trade in the 
exportation of books, the Americans being ut- 
terly unable to compete with us at that period. 

The first number of the Weekly Political 
Register, with which Oobbett’s fame as a 
writer is so intimately associated, appeared 
in January 1802, from which time up to 
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1835, the year of his death, the faithful re- 
cord of his delightful egotism, his extreme 
opinionativeness, his matchless invective 
against all public offenders, and his number- 
less schemes for putting public affairs in per- 
fect order, was kept up to the last, with 
unabated vigor, by the marvellous force of 
his single pen. For the first two or three 
years, a considerable portion of the Register 
was devoted to the publication of parliamen- 
tary proceedings, state papers, and various 
kinds of useful political and general informa- 
tion. His object was to make it what no week- 
ly newspaper ever can be—a complete register 
of political intelligence. Nor was it long 
before he began to find his mistake. One 
after another, the different departments of 
routine news and dull official documents 
were thrust aside to make room for the 
sparkling, racy, and everwelcome letters 
from his own pen on all the engrossing top- 
ics of the day. In his style he has been 
compared to Swift, to Defoe, and sometimes 
to Franklin: nor would it be difficult to find 
many passages in the Register bearing no 
small resemblance to each of these writers. 
But, along with much of the circumstantial, 
graphic, narration talent of Defoe, the 
charming simplicity and homely wisdom of 
Franklin, the idiomatic terseness and humor 
of Swift, there is an abounding heartiness 
and garrulity in most of his writings which 
stamps them with aspecial charm, for which 
we might search in vain through the whole 
of our ablest political writers. 

As a commercial speculation, the Register 
must have been highly successful. By the 
end of 1803, it had attained a circulation of 
4000—rather a large number, when we look 
at the size and price of the paper. At that 
time it consisted of sixteen pages only, and 
did not contain more than about two-thirds of 
the contents ofa single number of Chambers’s 
Journal, As the price was 10d., and there 
was no expense for contributions, it must 
have yielded a handsome profit to the editor 
and proprietor. But Cobbett did not pre- 
serve through life the thrifty habits which 
enabled him to save 150 guineas when he 
was a sergeant-major. Till the close of his 
life, he always continued to work as hard as 
he had done while in the army ; but although 
he earned a large amount of money in his day, 
he frequently fell into pecuniary difficulties. 

When Cobbett returned from America, he 
was an ultra Tory, and he continued to sup- 
port ministers for the first two or three 
years of his journalism with the most en- 
thusiastic zeal and devotion. In his Re- 
gister, however, he very soon began to show 
a spirit of independence in his remarks on 
public affairs, which could not fail to sever 
his connection with the Church-and-king 
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party, by whom he had been received with 
open arms when he landed in England. His 
desertion of the Tory party has generally 
been ascribed to the supercilious manner in 
which he was treated by Mr. Pitt, but on 
that point we have no direct evidence. All 
we know is, that after having been for sev- 
eral years the advocate and eulogist of that 
minister’s character and policy, he became 
his bitterest enemy. The precise date of 
this change it would be somewhat difficult 
to determine; but his hostility to govern- 
ment, and his leaning to the popular party, 
became very decided after his first convic- 
tion for libel, which took place on the 24th 
of May, 1804. On that occasion he was 
found guilty of having published certain li- 
bels in the Register tending to bring the 
Earl of Hardwick, lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 
and several Irish officials, into contempt, 
and sentenced to pay a fine of £500. Two 
days after, an action for damages, which 
were laid at £10,000, was brought against 
Mr. Cobbett by Mr. Plunkett, attorney-gen- 
eral for Ireland, for a libel on him, in the 
same article in which were the libels on 
Lord Hardwick and his colleagues. The 
jury returned a verdict against the defen- 
dant, but they awarded only £500 in the 
shape of damages. These prosecutions had 
been undertaken, as was generally under- 
stood, with a view to silence Cobbett; but 
he was not the man to be put down in that 
or in any other fashion. Instead of making 
him more guarded in his criticism of minis- 
ters, they only stirred up his hatred of “ the 
betrayers of the public trust,” as he now 
styled them, to a more intense degree. The 
meetings of the people to discuss and con- 
demn the arbitrary measures and corrupt 
practices of government were now, also, 
treated in a more respectful manner, nor 
did he scruple to defend Sir Francis Burdett 
from the charge of Jacobinism, which some 
of the ministerial organs had brought against 
him. The change in the tone of his polities 
had become very decided by the end of 
1804—+so much so, indeed, that he makes a 
distinct reference to the subject in his “ Ad- 
dress to the Public” at the opening of 1805. 
Not that he considers himself to have 
changed: it is ministers that have veered 
round, while he has been obliged, as an hon- 
est journalist, to blame them for their de- 
sertion of principle. In reply to the state 
ments of the ministerial press, that his op- 
position ta the government had injured the 
circulation of the Register, he affirms that, 
“notwithstanding the unexampled depopu- 
lation of the town during the six months 
embraced by tlie volume just finished, there 
were many more copies of this work sold 
during that time than during any former 
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six months since the commencement of the 
work.” <A few of his subscribers, indeed, 
had found fault with the course he was 
taking, but a far larger number had ex- 
pressed their satisfaction with the way in 
which he attacked ministers. He had re- 
ceived ‘*150 written assurances” from per- 
sons who had formerly admired Mr. Pitt, 
that the arguments in the J?egister had de- 
stroyed their faith in that statesman’s po- 
litical wisdom and integrity, and “only 
seven letters expressing dissent” from his 
opinions on that head. With so large a ma- 
jority of his constituents in favor of the 
course he had been pnrsuing, no wonder 
that he felt encouraged to go on. 

Although steadly opposed to the Pitt 
ministry, and anxious to see Sir Francis 
Burdett returned for Middlesex, he did not 
see his way with regard to parliamentary 
reform for some time. Even in 1806, he 
contended that so long as the funding sys- 
tem remained, there was no good to be ex- 
pected from any attempt to reform parlia- 
ment. As for universal suffrage, he says, 
‘“*T have seen the effects of it too attentive- 
ly, and with too much disgust, ever to 
think of it with approbation.” He was, 
however, gradually brought more and more 
into contact with the Radical party, who 
gladly hailed the accession to their ranks of 
so powerful a writer. Before long, he 
had become one of the most fearless cham- 
pions of reform. The vindictive style in 
which the ministerial journals spoke of him 
and his Register, showed that his merciless 
blows were felt by those in power, and that 
no opportunity would be lost of making 
him feel the vengeance of the law. For 
awhile, the pecuniary warnings he had re- 
ceived in 1804 had had the effects of mak- 
ing him more guarded in his language, but 
the impetuosity of his temper could not 
always be restrained. In the Register of 
the Ist of July 1809, he made some very 
severe remarks on the flogging of five sol- 
diers belonging to a militia regiment then 
stationed at Ely, under a guard of the Ger- 
man Legion, which attracted the notice of 
the attorney-general, Sir Vicary Gibbs. 
Owing to some cause or other, the trial was 
postponed till the summer of 1810. The in- 
formation was tried on the 15th of June, be- 
fore Lord Ellenborough, and Cobbett was 
again found guilty. On the 9th of July, he 
was brought up for judgment, and sentenced 
to be imprisoned in Newgate for two years; 
to pay a fine of £1000; and at the expira- 
tion of the two years, to give security for 
his good behavior for seven years, himself 
in £3000, and two securities in £1000 each. 
So severe a sentence was not intended mere- 





ly as @ punishment for the libel he had writ- 
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ten, but by way of revenge for the way in 
which he had dared to attack ministers, and 
for his systematic attempts to bring the 
government of that day into contempt. 

In his Jtegister of the 14th July, 1810, 
dated from Newgate, he alludes to his in- 
carceration in the following terms :—“ After 
having published seventeen volumes of this 
work, embracing the period of eight years and 
a half, during which time I have written with 
my own hand nearly 2000 articles upon 
various subjects, without having, except in 
one single instance, incurred even the threats 
of the law, I begin the eighteenth volume 
in a prison. In this respect, however, I 
only share the lot of many men who have 
inhabited this prison before me; nor have I 
the smallest doubt that I shall be enabled to 
follow the example of those men. On the 
triumphing, the boundless joy, the feasting 
and shouting of the speculators or public 
robbers, and of all those, whether profligate 
or hypocritical villains, of whom I have 
been the scourge, I look with contempt, 
knowing very well, feeling in my heart that 
my situation, even at this time, is infinitely 
preferable to theirs; and as to the future, 
{ can reasonably promise myself days of 
peace and happiness, while continual dread 
must haunt their guilty minds; while every 
stir and every sound must make them 
quake for fear. Their day is yet to come!” 
Throughout the rest of his life, this feeling 
of vengeance against his enemies never 
ceased to animate him. Again and again, 
he returns to his imprisonment in Newgate 
for having commented on the flogging of 
English soldiers under German bayonets, 
and seldom without vowing revenge against 
his persecutors. 

At the time of his imprisonment, Cob- 
bett’s family were residing at Botley, a fine 
old mansion in Hampshire, “ with a beauti- 
ful lawn and gardens sweeping down to the 
Bursledon river.” There he had lived for a 
number of years as a gentleman farmer, in- 
dulging his love for gardening and agricul- 
tural pursuits, at the same time that he was 
carrying on the war against Pitt’s funding 
system, and the government by which that 
system was maintained. This seems to have 
been by far the happiest and most prosper- 
ous period of his life. The Weekly Register 
yielded a handsome income, gave ample 
scope for the exercise of his restless literary 
and political ambition, and yet did not en- 
gross the whole of histime. He had a large 
amount of leisure, which he mainly spent 
in the midst of his affectionate family, his 
garden, and his farm, as he does not seem 
to have mixed much in public affairs at that 
period. The smoke and bustle of London 
could easily be endured for one or two days 
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in the week, when he knew that he could 
escupe at any moment to the pure atmos- 
phere and delig!tful seclusion of Botley. 

It was during his residence in Hampshire 
that Miss Mitford, then a mere girl, paid 
him that visit of which she has given so 
pleasant a description in her Reminiscences ; 
and it would seem from her account that he 
lived in a most bountiful style. 

“There was a large fluctuating series of 
guests for the hour, or guests for the day, of 
almost all ranks and descriptions, from the 
earl and his countess to the farmer and his 
dame. The house had room for all, and the 
hearts of the owners would have had room 
for three times the number. I never saw 
hospitality more genuine, more simple, or 
more thoroughly succes-ful in the great end 
of hospitality—the putting everybody com- 
pletely at ease. There was not the slightest 
attempt at finery, or display, or gentility. 
They called it a farmhouse, and everything 
was in accordance with the largest idea of a 
great English yeoman of the old time. Every- 
thing was excellent, everything abundant— 
all served with the greatest nicety by trim 
waiting-damsels ; and everything went on 
with such quiet regularity, that of the large 
circle of guests not one could find himself 
in the way.” 

Of Cobbett himself, who was then in the 
height of his political reputation, she speaks 
in the most enthusiastic terms. His unfail- 
ing good humor and good spirits, his early 
rising, his heartiness and love of field-sports, 
seem to have made a deep impre-ion on the 
young girl, who little thought at that time 
that she also would become not less cele- 
brated than her host for her descriptions of 
English rural scenery. As to his personal 
appearance, she describes him as “a tall, 
stout man, fair and sunburnt, with an air 
compounded of the soldier and the farmer, 
to which his habit of wearing an eternal red 
waistcoat contributed not a little.” His 
beautiful farm and garden, and the manner 
in which they were cultivated, called forth 
her warmest approbation. ‘“ The fields lay 
along the Bursledon river, and might have 
been shown to a foreigner as a specimen of 
the richest and loveliest English scenery. 
In the cultivation of his garden, too, he dis- 
played the same taste. Few persons ex- 
celled him in the management of vegetables, 
fruits, and flowers. His green Indian corn. 
his Carolina beans, his water-melons, could 
hardly have been excelled even at New 
York. His wall-fruit was equally splendid ; 
and much as flowers have been studied 
since that day, I never saw a more glowing 
or a more fragrant autumn garden than that 
at Botley, with its pyramids of hollyhocks, 
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of mignonette, and of variegated geranium.” 
Well might Cobbett feel enraged at being 
torn away from so delightful a retirement. 
In his active bustling life, he had met with 
several reverses; but never had he encoun- 
tered such a change as the transition from 
that paradise at Botley, and the happy life 
he led there, surrounded by his family and 
friends, to the strong room at Newgate! His 
spirits never sunk, however: he still went 
on from week to week with his letters to 
public men; still used the lash as vigorously 
as ever against “all knaves and dastards.” 
The only difference which the readers of the 
Register could perceive was, that his letters 
were now dated from Newgate instead of 
Botley. As to his farming operations, he 
carried them on by letter also, as well as 
that could be done. ‘I gave all the orders,” 
he says, “‘ whether as to purchases, sales, 
plowing, sowing, breeding—in short, with 
regard to everything, and the things were 
in endless number and variety, and always 
full of interest.” To carry on this corres- 
pondence, he had always one or two of his chil- 
dren with him, having hired the best part 
of the keeper’s house “at twelve guineas a 
week.” That item alone, for two years, 
would more than double the fine he had 
been sentenced to pay, so that the expenses 
altogether must have made a very considera- 
ble inroad on his profits, while his affairs 
were at the same time suffering from his 
two years’ absence from home. 

A public dinner was given to Mr. Cobbett, 
at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, on the 
9th of July, 1812, to celebrate his liberation 
from Newgate, which took place on that 
day. Sir Francis Burdett presided on the 
occasion, and, among other toasts, proposed : 
“Our sincere congratulations on the release 
of that able advocate of parliamentary re- 
form, and zealous opponent of the flogging sys- 
tem—- William Cobbett.” In returning thanks, 
Cobbett replied at some length to the calum- 
nies which his enemies had been busily cireu- 
ting, in the hope of creating some confusion 
atthedinner. The 7imes nad been accusing 
him of having changed his opinions, and re- 
ferred to his attacks upon Sir Francis Bur- 
dett some ten years previously. He frankly 
admitted that he had at one time held opin- 
ions widely different from those which he 
now advocated, but that was no proof of 
insincerity. Supposing he had been wrong, 
he had since fairly and candidly acknowledg- 
ed his error: “ Alteration of sentiment was 
not to be deemed a demerit in a man, unless 
it should appear that such alteration had 
been caused by interested motives.” 

He was now at liberty once more, with 
the character of a martyr in the cause of 
freedom, and the reputation of being the 
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ablest and most daring champion of the peo- 
ple’s cause. But his imprisonment, and the 
fine of £1,000, which he was obliged to pay 
for the freedom of his remarks on flogging, 
gave a serious shock to his circumstances, 
and ultimately tended in no small degree to 
land him in those pecuniary embarrassments 
which caused him to leave the country in 
1817. In early life he had been a rigid eco- 
nomist ; but the success of his Register ap- 
pears to have gradually led him intoan expen- 
sive style of living, which, though warrant- 
ed in some measure by the income he was 
then making, was ill calculated for any re- 
verse Which might occur. In addition to his 
farm which must have required a considera- 
ble amount of capital at a time when every- 
thing was so dear, he had embarked in pub- 
lishing speculations on a large scale. At the 
time of his imprisonment, he had underta- 
ken and was carrying on three publications 
besides the Political Register—namely, the 
Parliamentary History, the Parliamentary 
Debates, and the State Trials. All of these 
were works requiring a large expenditure of 
capital, and yielding only aslow return. <At 
first, he was no doubt able to meet his prin- 
ter’s bills with hard cash; but ultimately, 
in spite of his abhorrence of the accommo- 
dation-bill system, he must have been oblig- 
ed, like Sir Walter Scott, at a later period, 
under similar circumstances, to draw upon 
the future. In a trial which took place 
after his return from America in 1820, it 
was stated by Mr. Scarlett that, at the very 
time, from 1812 to 1817, when he was di- 
recting all his energies to write down paper- 
money, his various farming and publishing 
peculations were supported by accommoda- 
tion-bills to the extent of £60,000 or 
‘£70,000. This paper, which Cobbett hated 
so much, was negotiated by Mr. Wright, 
with whom he was many years in partner- 
ship; and the accounts between the parties 
became so much involved, that, to use Cob- 
bett’s own expression, “the devil himself 
could not unravel them.” It was these mong- 
tary difficulties, aggravated by the ruinous 
fall in prices at the close of the war, which 
led to his sudden flight to America, in March 
1817. The ostensible cauxe of his leaving 
England at that time was his fear of being 
again sent to Newgate. According to his 
representation, ministers, in bringing for- 
ward the Six Acts Bill for suppressing free- 
dom of discussion, had mainly in view the 
Weekly Register, which had been reduced to 
2d. some months previously, and had at- 
tained a weekly circulation of 50,000. From 
his farewell addre-s, it would seem that he 
was under the influence of a panic, in which 
pecuniary and political considerations may 





have had an equal share. A list of his cre- 
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ditors at the time he left England, shows 
him to have been owing nearly £40,000; so 
that one cannot feel much surprise at his 
coming to the conclusion that England was 
going to ruin, when he reflected upon the 
rapid changes which had recently taken 
place in the value of property, and from 
which he, as a farmer and as a publisher, 
had suffered so severely. 

Cobbett remained in America about two 
years and a half, during which time he kept 
up his Registers regularly, showing up the 
“sons and daughters of corruption” as fear- 
lessly as ever. In addition to his literary 
labors, he took a farm called Hyde Park, at 
North Hampstead, Long Island, where he 
indulged his love of rural occupations, and 
where he su-tained a very serious loss of 
property on the 20th of May, 1819, by a fire 
which consumed his dwelling-house, and 
the greater part of his farming stock. This 
blow seems to have made him think of re- 
turning home once more, now that England 
seemed as if it would weather the storm. 
Accordingly, he left New York in October, 
1819, a few weeks after the Peterloo Mas- 
sacre, and arrived at Liverpool on the 20th 
of November, bringing with him the bones 
of Thomas Paine, tor whose genius he had 

uddenly conceived a singular regard, on ec- 
count of his exposure of the funding system. 
Svon after his arrival in London, he started 
a daily paper cailed Cobbett’s Evening Post, 
which lasted only about two months. At 
the end of that time, he found that the Re- 
gister would be as much as he could man- 
age with satisfaction to himself or justice 
to the public. It was while the daily paper 
was in existence, that he made his first un- 
successful attempt to enter parliament, by 
standing for the representation of Coventry 
in March, 1820, when he polled only 352 
votes. His second attempt, in June, 1826, 
when he contested Preston with Mr. Stan- 
ley, the pre~ent Earl of Derby, met with no 
better success—the numbers at the close of 
the poll being for Stanley, 8044; Wood, 
1982; Cobbett, 995. In spite of these two 
defeats, however, he still adhered to the de- 
termination to become a member of parlia- 
ment. He flattered himself that were he 
once in that assembly, he would very soon 
convince a majority of its members of the 
wisdom and excellence of his plans for re- 
medying public grievances. On the 10th 
of April, 1830, he issued an address, sug- 
gesting that a subscription should be opened 
in every counry in England, for the purpose 
of purchasing for him an estate sufficient for 
the qualification of two members—himself, 
and another whom he should nominate. The 
sum required was about £10,000, which 
could easily be raised, he thought. “Two 
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pounds each from every reader of the Re- 
gister would about do the thing. Forbear- 
ance from a single glass of grog for one 
market-day on the part of each farmer would 
do the thing.” But neither the farmers nor 
the readers of the Register were willing to 
make such a sacrifice to see him in parlia- 
ment. The entire sum subscribed in aid of 
his £10,000 scheme amounted only to £27 
2s.—a most lame and impotent conclusion 
to so grand a project. 

The year 1831 was signalized by the trial 
of Mr. Cobbett for the publication of a se- 
ditious and malicious libel, tending to excite 
the agricultural laborers to acts of sedition, 
insurrection, and arson. The article which 
had provoked this proceeding on the part of 
ministers, was one entitled “The Rural 
War,” in which he had commented with his 
usual freedom and boldness on the condition 
of the peasantry, the alleged circumstances 
which had led to their present misery, and 
the best means of relieving it. If Cobbett 
had had to defend himself against such a 
government prosecution ten years previous- 
ly, he would have had little chance of es- 
cape; but 1831 was not a favorable year for 
putting down libellous attacks, nor could 
the Whigs have committed a greater indis- 
cretion than they did, when they gave their 
greatest enemy so rare an opportunity of 
exposing their inconsistency, and of show- 
ing how their professed affection for the lib- 
erty of the press had given place to the 
most arbitrary notions on that head, now 
that they were in office. From the begin- 
ning of the trial till its close, the whole pro- 
ceedings were calculated to furnish Cobbett 
with new materials for carrying on the war 
against the Whigs, and he made ample use 
of them when the trial was over. He de- 
fended himself in a most able and eloquent 
speech of six hours in length. The attorney- 
general then replied, and after Lord Tenter- 
den had summed up, the jury retired at five 
minutes past six o’clock. No verdict was 
given during the night, and at a little before 
nine in the morning, the jury stated that 
they could not agree; upon which they 
were discharged. The decision of the jury 
met with general approbation, and from all 
parties Cobbett received congratulations on 
his triumph over ministers. 

In the autumn of 1832, Mr. Cobbett paid a 
visit to Scotland, where he was welcomed 
by the Radicals as “the ablest of writers, 
the most consummate politician, the fearless 
and uncompromising advocate of the rights 
of the people.” During his tour in the 
north, he published vivid descriptions in the 
Register of what he saw, well calculated to 
flatter the pride of the people of Scotland, 





against whom his prejudices had been quite 
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as strong as those of Dr. Johnson. In the 
preface to his Tour in Scotland, which he 
published in the following year, he confesses 
that though he had never carried his notions 
of the sterility and worthlessness of Scot- 
land, and of the niggardly character of its 
inhabitants, so far as many others have, yet 
he had not been able to prevent himself from 
imbibing in some degree “the prejudices 
which a long train of causes, beginning to 
operate nearly a thousand years ago, have 
implanted in the minds of Englishmen ;” and 
as he had allowed those prejudices to slip 
out now and then throughout his writings, 
he deemed it his duty to make amends for 
that injustice by showing what Scotland 
really is. 

Soon after his return from Scotland, the 
first. general election under the Reform Bill 
took place, when Mr. Oobbett, who had been 
brought forward as a candidate both at Man- 
chester and Oldham, was returned for the 
latter borough along with Mr. Fielden, by a 
majority of four to one over their oppon- 
ents. In Manchester, 1305 electors voted 
for Mr. Cobbett; and the number would 
have been much greater, in all probability, 
but for the decision at Oldham, which was 
known in Manchester by noon on the last 
polling-day. 

The friends and admirers of Mr. Cobbett, 
who had been so anxious to see him in par- 
liament, had now obtained their wish. He 
was now a portion of the “collective wis- 
dom ;” nor was it long before he took occa- 
sion to give the House a sample of his 
eloquence. In the debate on the choice of 
a Speaker, on the 31st of January, 1833, he 
delivered his first parliamentary speech, 
which excited no small amount of good-hu- 
mored merriment by the homely, colloquial 
style in which it was couched, not less than 
by the originality of his remarks. On the 
7th of February, he made a long speech on 
the moving the address, when he was a good 
deal annoyed by the usual cries of “‘ Ques- 
tion, question ;” “ Divide, divide,” by which 
the House signifies that it is tired. He was 
not the man, however, to be put down by 
any such demonstrations. He told the dis- 
turbers, in a very decided tone, that the 
division should not take place for a couple 
of hours at least, unless he were allowed to 
give the reasons for his vote—a threat which 
had theintended effect of producing quietness. 
But although he spoke frequently, and soon 
made the House familiar with all his notions 
about the currency, the malt-tax, and taxa- 
tion generally, his warmest admirers could 
not help perceiving that his influence was 
lessened rather than increased by his return 
to parliament. In a lecture or a letter to 
the readers of the Register, he could magnify 
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whatever question he took up, so as to make 
it seem unanswerable for the moment. But 
he was not fitted for a deliberate assembly 
like the House of Commons. His age, too, 
rendered it unlikely that he could adapt 
himself to the political atmosphere of parlia- 
ment; nor was it long before his constitution 
began to show that it was unfitted to sustain 
the evil effects of the late hours and bad 
ventilation of the house. 

Prior to his becoming a member of the 
imperial legislature, Mr. Cobbett had no very 
exalted opinion of the House of Commons, 
and it is evident that his more familiar 
acquaintance with “tho finest club in the 
world,” as it has been styled, did not raise 
the character of its members in his estima- 
tion. The Weekly Register is full of the 
most amusing complaints, regarding the 
careless, undignified way in which parliament 
manages the business of the nation. The 
want of proper accommodation was also a 
frequent source of grumbling. ‘‘ Why,” says 
the member for Oldham, ‘are we squeezed 
into so small a space, that it is absolutely 
impossible that there should be calm and 
regular discussion, even from that cireum- 
stance alone? Why do we live in this hub- 
bub? Why are we exposed to all these in- 
conveniences? Why are 658 of us crammed 
into a space that allows to each of us no 
more than a foot and a half square, while at 
the same time, each of the servants of the 
king, whom we pay, has a palace to live in, 
and more unoccupied space in that palace 
than the little hole into which we are a 
crammed, to make the laws by which this 
great kingdom is governed?” Few persons, 
he contends, could sit in that place as con- 
stantly as he had done, without injuring their 
health. He had never seen a regiment of 
soldiers of which the private men could 
have kept up the regular and constant attend- 
ance which he had given, without breaking 
down. His own power of enduring fatigue 
and late hours, he ascribes to his simple and 
temperate habits, never dining out, and 
having nothing to annoy him, except the 
very common grievance at that period of too 
many letters. But it was not the number 
that annoyed him, so much as the cost of 
postage, which formed a very heavy tax. 
“Twelve letters a day,” he says, “amount 
to £18 5s. a year, which is as much as is 
probably necessary to maintain my house 
one week out of the fifty-two. I need say 
no more to convince any reasonable man, 
that all two-penny post letters should come 
to me post-free.” Some of his correspon- 
dents, too, were persons who had no busi- 
ness with him—who wrote merely to obtain 





his autograph. Others annoyed him by add- 
ing “Esquire” to his name; a title to which 
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he considered he had no title. The worst 
évil connected with his parliamentary duties, 
however, was the necessity of spending so 
much of his time in the close and heated 
atmosphere of the House of Commons. In 
spite of his robust health and his temperate 
habits, the hard work at home and long hours 
in the House were too much for him; and 
to these causes, doubtless, may be attributed 
the illness by which he was cut off so sud- 
denly at last. 

At the general election which followed the 
resignation of the Whig ministry in 1884, 
and the brief return of Sir Robert Peel to 
Downing Street, Mr. Cobbett was again re- 
turned for Oldham, and resumed his regular 
attendance in the House, in spite of an in- 
flammatory attack from which he was suffer- 
ing. When the Marquis of Chandos brought 
on his motion for the repeal of the malt-tax, 
Mr. Cobbett attempted to speak in favor of 
it, but, owing to inflammation of the throat, 
from which he had not recovered, he could 
not make himself heard. He remained to 
vote on that occasion, thereby increasing his 
complaint. It was not till after another in- 
stance of the same imprudence, that he felt 
the serious nature of his illness, and saw the 
necessity of taking some care of himself. 
He resolved to go down to his farm near 
Farnham, and get rid of his hoarsness and 
inflammation. After a few weeks there, he 
seemed to have almost recovered his usual 
health, but he imprudently took tea in the 
open air, on the evening of Thursday, June 
11, and the consequence wasa violent relapse 
of his complaint. With a few fluctuations, 
he lingered for a week, during which he re- 
covered so far as to be able to talk in the 
most sprightly manner upon politics and 
farming, and to express a wish for “four 
days’ rain for the Cobbett corn and the root 
crops.” 

On the day previous to his death, he could 
not rest in the house, but insisted on being 
carried round the farm. The strong man, 
who had hardly ever known what illness 
was, seemed as if he would set disease at 
defiance to the very last. That night he 
grew more and more feeble—the journey 
round the farm had been the last flicker in 
the socket. About one o’clock on Thursday 
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morning, the 18th of June 1835, William 
Cobbett expired, in the seventy-fourth year 
of his age. 

On the 27th June, the funeral took place 
from Normandy Farm. The procession was 
attended by Mr. Fielden, M. P., Mr. O’ 
Connell, Mr. Wakley, and several other 
members of parliament. By the time it had 
reached Farnham, it was swelled by thou- 
sands of laborers in their smock-frocks and 
straw-hats, who followed the procession to 
the church-yard, where the mortal remains 
of England’s greatest self-taught prose writer 
were deposited beside those of his humble 
ancestors. 

And now, looking back at the forty years 
of stern battling with abuses which he 
maintained so resolutely, many persons 
scruple not to affirm that Cobbett deserves 
no higher place in history than is given to 
a Wilkes, a Sacheverel, or any of those other 
self-exaggerating agitators who have disturb- 
ed society at various periods during the last 
two centuries, and whose names must speedily 
sink into well-merited oblivion. Those who 
form such an estimate, however, only show 
their ignorance of the man, and of the 
powerful influence he exercised on publie 
affairs, more especially during the last 
twenty or thirty years of his active and 
laborious life. Without speaking of the 
many admirable volumes he wrote—the 
Advice to Young Men, the Rural Rides, the 
Year’s Residence in America, the Cottage 
Economy, the Tour in Scotland, the English 
Gardener, the Woodlands, almost any one 
of which would have given him a high place 
in literature as one of the finest painters of 
rural life—no one who is familiar with his 
political writings, and who has paid atten- 
tion to the gradual progress of the great 
“ Condition of England Question” since the 
end of the war, can fail to perceive that 
William Cobbett did more to awaken public 
opinion to a sense of its duty towards the 
poor, gave a more powerful impulse to the 
movement for bettering the condition of the 
working-classes, which is rapidly becoming 
the greatest question of the day, than any 
writer of the present century. What high- 
er praise could be awarded to a public jour- 
nalist ! 





A curtovs fact is related concerning the pen- 
nies of William IV., which have now besnome 
very scarce. The copper of which these coins 
were made was discovered to contain a portion 
of gold, so that each penny was intrinsically 
worth three half-pence. In accordance with 





those laws of human action which seem as uni- 
versal and immutable as those of chemical | 
agency, the whole issue shortly found its way | 
to the melting pot! | 
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Own a bell in Durham Cathedral these lines 
occur : 


“To call the folk to church in time, 
I chime. 
When mirth and pleasure’s on the wing, 
I ring. 
And when the body leaves the soul, 
I toll.” 


Notes and Queries. 
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“My boy, my poor blind boy!” 

This sorrowful exclamation broke from the 
lips of Mrs. Owen, as she lay upon the couch 
to which a long and wasting illness had con- 
fined her, and whence she well knew she was 
never more to rise. 

Her son, the only child of her widowed 
hearth, the sole object of her cares and affec- 
tions, knelt beside her, his face bowed upon 
her pillow, for now only, in a moment of 
solemn communion with his mother, had she 
revealed the fatal truth, and told him she 
must soon die! He had watched, and hoped, 
and trembled for many weary months, but 
never yet had he admitted to himself the pos- 
sibility of losing her; her fading cheek and 
sunken eye could not reveal to him the pro- 
gress of decay, and so long as the loved voice 
maintained its music to his ear and cheered 
him with promise of improvement, so long as 
her hand still clasped his, he had hoped she 
would recover. 

He had been blind since he was three years 
old ; stricken by lightning, he had totally lost 
his sight. A dim remembrance of his widowed 
mother’s face, her smoothly braided hair, and 
flowing white dress, was one of the few recol- 
lections entwined with the period before all be- 
came dark to him. 

The boy grew up, tall, slender, delicate, 
with dark pensive eyes which bore no trace 
of the calamity that had destroyed their powers 
of vision; grave, though not sad ; dreamy, en- 
thusiastic, and requiting his mother’s care with 
the deepest veneration and tenderness. In the 
first years of his childhood, and also when- 
ever his education did not take them to Lon- 
don and elsewhere, they had resided near a 
town on the sea-coast, in one of the prettiest 
parts of England. 

Independently of the natural kindness which 
very rarely fails to be shown towards any per- 
son who is blind, there was that about both the 
widow and her son which invariably rendered 
them acceptable guests; for their intellectual 
resources, and powers of conversation, were 
equally diversified and uncommon. Mrs. Owen 
had studied much in order to teach her son, 
and thus, by improving her natural abilities, 
had become a person of no common stamp ; 
her intellectuality, however, being always sub- 
servient to, and fitly shadowed by, the superior 
feminine attributes of love, gentleness, and 
sympathy ; for Heaven help the woman in 
whom these gifts are not predominant over any 
mental endowments whatsoever. 

When they walked out together his mother 
took his arm ; he was proud of that, he liked 
to fancy he was some support to her, and 
many pitying eyes used latterly to follow the 
figure of the widow in the black dress she con- 
stantly wore, and the tall pale son on whom 
she leaned confidingly, as if striving with a 
sweet deception to convince him that he was 
indeed the staff of her declining strength. But 
gradually the mother’s form grew bent, her 





step dragged wearily along, and the expression 
of her face indicated increasing weakness. The 
walks were at an end; and before long she 
was too feeble to leave her bed, excepting to be 
carried to a summer parlor, where she lay upon 
a sofa beside an open window, with flowers 
twining around the casement, and the warm 
sunshine filling all things with joy, save her 
foreboding heart and the anxious son who in- 
cessantly hung over her. Friends often came 
to visit them, and turned away with a deep 
sadness as they noted the progress of her ma- 
lady, and heard the blind man ask each time 
whether they did not think her better—oh 
surely alittle better than when they had last be- 
held her? 

Among all these, no friend was so welcome 
or brought such solace to the sick room as 
Mary Parker, a joyous girl of nineteen, one of 
the beauties of the county, and the admiration 
and delight of all who knew her. Mrs. Owen 
had danced Mary upon her knee, and Edward 
used to weave baskets and make garlands for 
her when he was a boy of twelve, and she a 
little fairy of six years old or thereabouts, 
stood beside him, praising his skill, and won- 
dering how he could manage so cleverly 
though blind. None of his childish companions 
ever led him so carefully as Mary, or seemed 
so much impressed with his mental superiority ; 
she would leave those games of her playmates 
in which his blinduess prevented him from join- 
ing, and would listen for hours to the stories 
with which his memory was well stored, or 
which his own imagination enabled him to 
invent. 

As she grew up there was no change in the 
frank and confiding nature of their intercourse. 
Mary still made him the recipient of her girlish 
secrets, and plans, and dreams, just as she had 
done of her little griefs and joys in childhood ; 
asked him to quote his favorite passages of 
poetry, or station herself near him at the piano, 
suggesting subjects for him to play, which he 
extemporised at her bidding. Bright and 
blooming as Mary was, the life of every party, 
beaming with animation and enjoyment, no at- 
tention was capable of rendering her unmind- 
ful of him ; and she was often known to sit out 
several dances in an evening to talk to dear 
Edward Owen, who would be sad if he thought 
himself neglected. 

And now she daily visited the invalid: her 
buoyant spirits tempered by sympathy for her 
increasing sufferings ; but still diffusing such 
an atmosphere of sunshine and hope around 
her, that gloom and despondency seemed to 
vanish at her presence. Edward’s sightless 
eyes were always raised to her bright face, as 
if he felt the magic influence it imparted. 

His mother had noted all this with a mother’s 
watchfulness; and, on that day, when strong 
in her love, she had undertaken to break to 
him the fact which all others shrank from com- 
municating, she spoke likewise of Mary, and 
of the vague wild hope she had always cher- 
ished of one day seeing her his wife. 

“No, mother, no!’’ exclaimed the blind man. 
“Dearest mother, in this you are not true to 
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yourself! What! Would you wish tosee her inall; “ Edward, my dearest, take comfort, [have 
her spring-time of youth and beauty sacrificed | hope, God is indeed meroiful,” 
to such a one as L!—to see Mary, as you have! “Oh, Edward, do not grieve so sadly! It 
deseribed her to me, as my soul tells me she is, | breaks my heart to see you cry, For Aer sake 
tied down to be the guide, and leader, and| be calm-—for my sake, too!” Mary knelt 
support, of one who could not make one step/ down beside him, and endeavored to soothe 
in her deferoe ; whose helplessness alone in the | the voiceless anguish w hich it terrified her to 
eyes of mon, would be his means of sheltering | witness, 
and protecting her! Would you hear her| Another interval, when no sound broke the 
ritied—our bright Mary pitied—as a Blind | stillaess that prevailed ; and again Mrs, Owen 
an’s Wife, mother!” opened her eyes, and saw Mary Kaeoling b 
“Bat Ndwant—if she leves you, as I am! Edward's side, They were associated wit 
sure she doos—.” y the previous current of her thoughts, and a 
“Leve me, mother! Yes, as angels love! smile lighted up her faoe, 
mortals, as a sister loves a brother, as you love} “As 1 wished, as 1 prayed, to die! My 
met And for this beniguant love, this tender}children both, Kiss me, Mary, my blessing, 
sympathy, L could kneel and kiss the ground | my consoler! Edward, nearer, nearer! Child 
she treads upon ; bat, beyond this—-were you| of so many hopes and prayors—all answered 
to entreat her to marry your blind and solitary | new!” And with her bright vision unalloy- 
son, and she in pity answered Yes,—-would 1 ac-} ed, her rejoicing soul took wing, and Kuew sor 
vopt her en such terms, and rivet the chains/ row and tears ne mare, 
she had consented to assume? Oh mother, 
mother, | have not studied you in vain, your} Four months had passed since Mrs, Owen's 
life has been one long selfsacrifice to me; its} death, and her son was still staying at Weod- 
silent teaching shall bear fruit! Do not grieve | lands, the residence of Mary's father, Colonel 
x0 bitterly for me, God was very merciful in| Parker, at about two miles’ distance» from 
giving me such a mother; let us trust him for! Edward Owen's solitary home; hither had 
the future!” he been prevailed upon to remove, after the 
Ah, poor tortured heart, speaking so | first shock of his grief had subsided, 
bravely forth, striving to cheer the mother’s} Colonel and Mrs, Parker were kind-hearted 
failing spirit, wheu all to him was dark, dark, | people, and the peculiar situation of Edward 
dark! | Owen appealed to their best feelings, so they 
She raised herself upon her pillow, and | made no opposition to their children devoting 
wound her weak arms about his neck, and | themselves unceasingly to him, and striving 
listened to the expressions of ineffable love, | by every innocent device, to render his afttic- 
and faith and consolation, which hor son found | tion less poignant and oppressive, But kind 
strength to utter, to sustain her soul, Yea, in] as all the family were, still all the funily were 
that hour her recompense had begua; in lone-| as nothing compared to Mary, who was always 
liness, in secret tears, with Christian patience | anxious to accompany him in his walks, seem- 
wad endeavor, with an exalted and faithtul/ed jealous of her privilege as his favorite 
spirit, had she sown ; and in death she reaped |reader, and claimed to be his silont watchful 
her high reward. companion, when, too sad even to take an in- 
They had been silent for some minutes, and | terest in what she read, he leaned back wearily 
she lay back exhausted, but composed, while in his chair, and felt the soothing influence of 
he sat beside her, holding her hand in his, fancy- | her presence, As time wore on, and some of 
ing she slept, and anxiously listening to her/his old pursuits resumed their attractions for 
breathing which seemed more than usually op-| him, she used to listen for hours as he play- 
pressed, A rustling was heard amid the flow-| upon the piano, Sho would sit near him with 
ers at the window, and a bright young face |her work, propodiug subjects for his skill, as 





looked in. her old custom had been; or she would beg 
“ Hush !”” said. Edward, recognising the step, | him to give her a lesson in executing a diffioult 
* Hush, Mary, she is asleep!” passage, and render it with due feoling and ex- 


The color and the smiles alike passed from | pression, In the same way, in their readings, 
Mary’s face, when she glided into the room,| which gradually were carried on with more 
~ Oh! Edward, Edward, she is not asleep, she | regularity and interest, she appeared to look 
is very, very ill!” upon herself as the person obliged, appealed to 

“Mary! darling Mary!” said the dying | his judgment, and deferred to his opinion, with- 
lady, with dittioulty rousing herself; “I have | out any consciousness of the fatigue she under 
had such a pleasant dream; but 1 have slept} went, or the service she was rendering. 
too long. Ltisnight. Let them bring candles.} One day, as they were sitting in tho library, 
Rdward, | cannot see you now,” after she had been for some time pursuing her 

Night, and the sun so brightly shining! The | self-imposed task, and Edward, tearing sbe 
shadows of the grave were stealing fast upon her. | would be tired, had repeatedly entreated her 

Other steps now sounded in the room, and | to desist, she answered gaily : 
many faces gathered round the couch; but the} “ Let me alone, Edward! It is so pleasant 
bling man heard nothing—was conscious of | to go through a book with you ; ro make such 
nothing, save the painful labored respiration, | nice retlections, and point out all the finest pas- 
the tremulous hol that fluttered in bis own, | sages, and oxplain the difficult parts so clearly. 
the broken sentences, that it does me more good than a dozen read- 
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ings by myself. I shall grow quite clever now 
we have begun our literary studies,” 

“Dow Mary, eay rather, ended; for you 
know this cannot always go on so, LE must re 
turn to my own house next week ; [have tres 
passed on your father’s hospitality, indulgence, 
and forbearance too long,” 

* Leave us, Edward!” and the color dloepen 
ed in hor cheeks, and tears stood la her bright 
eyes, “ Not yet!” 

“Not yet? The day would atill come, dear 
vet, delay it as bomight, and is it manfal thus 
to shrink from what must and ought to be! 
Lhave to begin life in earnest, and if 1 falter 
at the onset, what will be the result? L have 
arranged everything: Mr, Glen, our clergy 
man, has a cousin, an usher in a school, who 
Wishes for retirement and country alr, 1 have 
engaged him to live with me as companion and 
reader, Next week he comes; and then, Mary, 
farewell to Woodlands!” 

“ No, not farewell, for you must come here 
vory offen; and | must read to you still, and 
you must teach me still, and tell me in your 
own noble thoughts and bewutifil language of 
better and higher things than | once used to 
owre for, And then our walks—oh Edward, 
we must continue to see the sunset from the 
clit, sometimes, together, You first taught 
me how beautiful it was, 1 told you of the 
tints upon the sky and upon the sea, and upon 
the boats with their glistening sails, and you set 
the view before me in all its harmony and 
loveliness, brought it home to my heart, and 
made me feel how ovol and insensible 1 had 
been before,” 

* Ah, Mary,” sald Edward mournfully, “ near 
you, Lam no longer blind 1” 

The book she had been reading fell unheeded 
on the ground, she trembled, her color went 
and came, as she laid her hand timidly on his 
arm; indescribable tenderness, reverence, and 
compassion were basy within her soul. 

. Paward, you will not change in anything 
towards us; this new companion need not es- 
trange you from your oldest and dearest friends 

your mother’s frends! Let me always be 
your pupil, your friend, your—sister!” 

“ Sustainer, consoler, guide! Sister above 
all, oh yes, my sister! Best and sweetest title 

“say it again, Mary, say itagain!”? and seiz 
ing her hand he kissed it) passionately, and 
held it for a moment within his own, Then as 
wuddonly relinquishing it, he continued in an 
altered tone, “* My sister and my friend, until 
another comes to claim a higher privilege, and 
Mary shall be for ever lost to me!” 

She drew back, and a few inaudible words 
died away upon her lips; he could not see her 
appealing teartul eyes. Mistaking the cause of 
her reserve, he made a strong eflort to regain 
composure, 

“ bo you remember when you were a child, 
Mary, how ambitiously romantic you used to 
be, and how you were determined to become a 
duchess at least ?” 

* And how you used to tease me, by saying 
you would only come to my castle disguised as 
& wandering minstrel, and would never sit at 
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the board between me and the Duke, Edward? 
Yes, L remember it all very well, foolish ohil- 
dren that we were! But JZ at least knew 
better now; Lam not ambitious In that way 
way longer,” 

» “In that way? In what direction then do 
your 4 eye tend?” 

“To be loved,” sald Mary fervently ; “ to 
bo loved, Edward, with all the trust and de- 
votedness of which a noble nature is suseeptl 
ble--to know that the heart on which | lean 
has no thought save for me—-to be certain that, 
With all my faults and waywardnoss, | am loved 
for myself alone, not for--tor any little charm 
of face which people may attribute to me, 

Kidward rose wbruptly, and walked up and 
down the room, which, from his long stay in 
the house, had become familiar to him, * Mary,” 
he resumed, stopping as ho drew near her, * you 
do yourself injustice, ‘The tiee you set so little 
store by, must be beautiful, aa the Index of 
your soul; ft have pictured you so often to my- 
self; L have coveted the blessing of alght, 
were It only for an instant, that 1 might pase 
upon you! The dim form of my mother, aa I 
last beheld hor in my iufwncy, floats before me 
When | think of you, enolreled with a halo of 
heavenly light which | fancy to be your at- 
tribute, and a radiance hovers round your 
golden tresses such as gladdens our hearts in 
sunshine,” 

“Ah, Edward, it is better you cannot see me 
as lam! You would not love —l mean you 
would not think of me-—eo much!” 

“If LT could but see you fora moment as you 
Will look at the ball to-night, 1 funey | should 
never repine again,” 

* Tho ball to-night! T had quite forgotten 
it; 1 wish mamma would not insist upon my 
golug, 1 do not caro for these things any 
longer ;-—you will be left alone, Edward, and 
that seems so heartless and unkind |” 

* Mary,” said one of her sisters, opening the 
library door, “ look at these beautiful hot-house 
flowers which have arrived here for us, Come, 
Kdward, come and see them too,” 

They were so accustomed to treat him as one 
of themselves, and were so used to his aptitude 
in many ways, that they often did not appear 
to remember he waa blind, 

The flowers were rare and beautiful, and yetno 
donor’s name accompanied the gift, Suddenly 
one of the girls cried out laughlngly, © Lb have 
guessed, L have guessed. It is Bdward! Ue 
has heard us talking about this ball, and must 
have ordered them on purpose for us. Kind 
good Kdward!” and they were loud in their 
expressions of delight; all except Mary, who 
kept silently aloof. 

* Mary does not like her flowers?” sald Hil- 
ward inquirlagly, turning in the direction where 
she stood, 

“No,” she replied sorrowfully, “it. is. the 
ball that 1 do not like, nor your titnking 
about decking us out for it. As if 1 cared to go.” 

* Look at these lovely roses,’’ snid tlre ekdeat 
sister, ns | were selecting what each should 
wear ; “would not Mary look well with a wreath 
of these roses in her bair t”’ 
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“Yes, yes,” exclaimed Edward eagerly, 
“and let me weave it for her! You know, 
Mary, it is one of my accomplishments; you 
were proud of my garlands when you were 
a little girl. Will you trust my fingers for the 
task ?” 

“If you really wish it, if it does not seem too 
trifling, yes,” said Mary gently, with a troubled 
expression upon her brow usually so serene, as 
she moved reluctantly away. “ But it must ap- 
pear such mockery to you, poor Edward !” and 
then, without waiting for a reply, she hurried 
to her room, and did not show herself again 
until the family assembled for dinner; while 
Edward, seated between the sisters who were 
in great delight in their anticipation of the 
evening’s amusements, silently betook himself 
to his task. 

Early after dinner, the large old-fashioned 
drawing room at Woodlands was deserted ; the 
momentous business of the toilet had to be 
gone through, and then a drive of five miles 
accomplished, before Mrs. Parker and her 
three fair daughters could find themselves at 
the ball. Edward was the only occupant of 
the room ; seated at the piano, on which his 
fingers idly strayed, he now and then struck 
chords of deep melancholy, or broke into pas- 
sages of plaintive sadness. 

“ Alone, alone! How the silence of this 
room strikes upon my heart,—how long this 
evening will be without her voice, without 
her footstep! And yet this is what awaits 
me, what is inevitably drawing near. Next 
week I leave the roof under which she dwells ; 
I shall not hear her singing as she runs down 
stairs in the morning ; I shall not have her con- 
stantly at my side, asking me, with her sweet 
childlike earnestness, to teach her to repeat 

try, or to give expression to her music. 
he welcome rustle of her dress, the melody of 
her laugh, will soon become rare sounds to me ! 
Within, around, beyond, all is dark, hopeless, 
solitary. Life stretches itself wearily before 
me, blind and desolate as I am! Mother, 
mother, well might your sweet spirit shrink 
when you contemplated this for your miserable 
son |—How strange those last words! I thought 
of them to-day, while I made her wreath of 
roses, and when her sisters told me of the num- 
bers who flock around her. Every flower 
brought its warning and its sting!” 

“ Edward, have I not made haste? Iwished 
to keep you company for a little while, before 
we set out. You must be so sad! Your play- 
ing told me you were sad, Edward.” 

She was standing by him in all the pride 
of her youth and loveliness ; her white dress 
falling in a cloud-like drapery around her 
graceful form, her sunny hair sweeping her 
shoulders, and the wreath surmounting a brow 
on which innocence and truth were impressed 
by Nature’s hand. 

The sense of her beauty, of an exquisite 
harmony about her, was clearly perceptible 
to the blind man; he reverently touched the 
flowing robe, and placed his hand upon the 
flowery wreath. 

“ Will you think of me, dearest, to-night? 
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You will carry with you something to remind 
you of me. When you are courted, wor- 
shipped, envied, and hear on every side praises 
of your beauty, give a passing thought to 
Edward who lent his little help to its adorn- 
ment.” 

“ Edward, how can you speak so mockingly ! 
You know that in saying this you render me 
most miserable.” 

“ Miserable! With roses blooming on your 
brow, and hope exulting in your heart; when 
life smiles so brightly on you, and guardian 
angels seem to hover round your path!” 

He spoke in a manner that was unusual to 
him; she leaned thoughtfully against the 
piano, and, as if unconscious of what she 
was doing, disengaged the garland from her hair. 

“These poor flowers have no bloom, and 
this bright life of mine, as you think it, has 
no enjoyment when I think of you, sad, alone, 
unhappy, returning to your desolate home, 
Edward.” 

“Dearest,” he returned, inexpressibly moved, 
“do not grieve for me. Remember my mother 
left her blessing there! ” 

“ Was it only for you Edward?” 

There is a moment’s silence; he covers 
his face with his hands, his lofty self-denying 
spirit wrestles with himself: when gently 
the wreath is laid upon his knee, her arm is 
passed around his neck, her head with its 
glory of golden locks is bowed upon his 
breast. 

“Oh, Edward, take the wreath, and with it 
take myself if I deserve it! Tell me that 
you are not angry, that you do not despise 
me for this—I have been so unhappy, I have 
so long wished to speak to you.— 

“ Mary, Mary, forbear! You try me beyond 
my strength ; beloved of my soul, light of my 
sightless eyes, dearer to me than language 
can express, you must not thus throw yourself 
away.” 

He would disengage the arm that is clinging 
to his neck, but she nestles closer still. 

“Mary!” he cries wildly, “ remember! 
Blind, blind!” 

“Not blind near me; not blind for me. 
Here, Edward, here my resting place is found ; 
nothing but death shall separate me from you. 
I am yours, your friend, your consoler, your 
wife. Oh, tell me you are glad.” 

Glad! His previous resolutions, his de- 
termination to owe nothing to her pitying 
love, all faded in the unequalled happiness 
of that hour, nor ever returned to cloud the 
life which Mary’s devotion rendered henceforth 
blessed. 

This is no fiction, reader, no exaggerated 
picture ; some, who peruse this, will testify 
out of the depths of their hearts how, in re- 
spect and admiration, they have watched 
Mary fulfilling the promise of her beautiful 
sympathy and love. She has never wavered 
in the path she chose to tread ; she has never 
cast one lingering look at all she resigned in 
giving herself to him. Joyous, tender, happy: 
devoted, she has seemed always to regard her 
husband as the source of all her happiness ; 
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and, when the music of children’s voices has 
been heard within their dwelling, not even 
her motherly love for those dear faces whose 
sparkling eyes could meet and return her gaze, 
has ever been known to defraud their father of 
a thought, or a smile, or the lightest portion of 
her accustomed care. 


No, dear Mary! Years have passed since 
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she laid her wreath on his knee; the roses 
so carefully preserved, have long withered ; 
but the truth and love which accompanied 
the gift, are fresh and bright as then: ren- 
dering her, as her proud husband says, almost 
equal even while on earth, to those Angels 
among whom, in Heaven, he shall see her— 
SEE her, at last, no longer blind ! 





Tue Voca.ist Witson’s Toms.—In 1849 John 
Wilson, the celebrated Scottish Vocalist, came 
to America on a professional tour, accompanied 
by two amiable daughters. He passed success- 
fully through several of the United States, and 
by invitation visited also Canada, where large 
and delighted audiences of his countrymen 
greeted him. In July, at Quebec, the weather 
was very sultry and Cholera was in the air; 
poor Wilson got a chill whilst fishing at Lake 
Charles, hurried back to his hotel, and was cut 
off by the fatal malady then commencing its 
ravages. He was followed by a few friends to 
his grave in the most beautiful of cemeteries, 
Mount Hermon, four miles from Town. There 
his remains rest in an open Plateau surrounded 
by trees, the dark foliage of pines relieved by 
the white stems of the graceful birch, the broad 
St. Lawrence sweeps past below ; all around is 
serene, and winds sigh his requiem through the 
shadowing bows overhead. A committee, com- 
posed of gentlemen in Montreal, assisted by 
sub-committees in Toronto and Quebec, col- 
lected subscriptions, and caused a monument to 
be erected by Mr. F. Morgan, of Quebec, over 
his remains. The monument, which is of Brown 
Pictou Stone, consists of a massive square die, 
raised on a basement; upon the die rests a 
fluted column supporting an antique vase, on 
which is sculptured a wreath of laurel. The 
height of the monument is fifteen feet. Upon 
the front side of the die is inserted a thick 
panel of Italian marble, which bears this in- 
scription :— 

Sacred to the memory of 
JOHN WILSON, 
The Scottish Vocalist, 
Celebrated for the excellent taste, 
Feeling, and execution 


With which he sang the Airs 
of his native Caledonia. 


He was an amiable and unassuming man. 
Died at Quebec, July 1849. 


Erected by some of his friends and admirers in 
Canada, 1853. 


—Montreal Herald. 





Tae Pitiar or Peace.—Travellers by that 
portion of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Rail- 
way which passes through the picturesque vale 
of Todmorton will have had théir attention 
drawn to a tall column reared upon one of the 
highest cliffs in the whole of that part of “the 
backbone of England” which there divides Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire, and situate at a distance 
of a mile or a mile and a-half from the railway. 
It was one of those commemorative pillars 
which the on ge in those wild districts sought 
to express their feelings when the wars arising 





out of the French revolution were completed 
by the overthrow of Napoleon, and we believe 
not fewer than 203 persons subscribed towards 
the cost of its erection, It was commenced in 
1814, immediately on the abdication of Napo- 
leon, and was completed in 1815, soon after his 
final fall, Mr. Thomas Sutcliffe, of Stoodley- 
bridge, supplying what means were still re- 
quired for the purpose ; and there it remained 
until Wednesday se’nnight, a suggestive memo- 
rial of the blessings which peace had brought 
to the two counties it was placed between. On 
that evening, however, the people of Langfield 
were alarmed by a loud noise, resembling the 
falling of rocks, or of some large building; 
and on looking towards the Pike-head they 
found their old landmark was no longer visible, 
but the stones of which it had been composed 
lay in ruins near its base—London paper, 
Feb. 22. 





Tae Worp “ Sevau.”’—The translators of the 
Bible have left the Hebrew word Selah, which 
occurs so often in the Psalms, as they found it, 
and of course the English reader often asks his 
minister, or some learned friend, what it means. 
And the minister, or learned friend has most 
often been obliged to confess ignorance, be- 
cause it is a matter in regard to which, the most 
learned have, by no means, been of one mind. 
The Targums, and most of the Jewish commen- 
tators, give to the word the meaning of eter- 
nally forever.—Rabbi Kimchi regards it as a 
sign to elevate the voice. The authors of the 
Septuagint translation appear to have regarded 
it as a musical or rythmical note, Herder re- 
gards it as indicating a change of tone; Mathe~- 
son as a musical note, equivalent, perhaps, to 
the word repeat. According to Luther and 
others, it means silence! Gesenius explains it to 
mean : * Let the instruments play and the singers 
stop.” Wocher regards it as equivalent to sur- 
sum corda,——up my-soul! Sommer, after ex- 
amining all the seventy-four passages in which 
the word occurs, recognizes in every case “an 
actual appeal or summons to Jehovah.” They 
are calls for aid and prayers to be heard, ex- 
pressed either with entire directness, or if not 
in the imperative ‘‘ Hear, Jehovah!” or awake, 
Jehovah, and the like, still earnest addresses to 
God that he would remember and hear, &. 
The word itself he regards as indicating a 
blast of trumpets by the priests. Selah, itself, 
he thinks an abridged expression used for Hig- 
gaion Selah,—Higgaion indicating the sound 
of the stringed instruments, and Selah a vigo- 
rous blast of trumpets.—Bibliotheca Sacra. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
COUNT SIGISMUND’S WILL. 


Tue theatrical season in Paris, now at its 
height, has not yet been marked by the produc- 
tion of any particularly successful pieces, At 
about this time last year, the clever comedy of 
Lady Tartuffe afforded agreeable occupation 
to the critics, and abundant amusement to the 
town. At the Gymnase, the Fils de Famille, 
of which two versions have since been produced 
upon the London stage, and Philiberte, a spark- 
ling three-act comedy in verse, full of wit, but 
rather mee in its tone and style, nightly 
filled the house with select and gratified audi- 
ences. L’Honneur et l’Argent, M. Ponsard’s 
respectable and proper, but, in our opinion, 
wearisome play, had a triumphant run at the 
Odeon ; whilst at the the Vaudeville, the Lad 
with the Camelias, who, objectionable thoug 
she was in some respects, was certainly, as far 
as talent went, immeasurably superior to her 
various imitators and successors, drew all Paris 
to her seductive boudoir. This winter no play 
of decided merit and importance has been pro- 
duced at any theatre. In more than one in- 
stance, attempts have been made to proclaim the 
success of a piece immense, when in reality it 
was most moderate ; and, at the Gymnase, Diane 
de Lys has really had a considerable run ; but 
this has been owing to extraneous circum- 
stances, and to the excellence of the acting, 
much more than to any intrinsic merits of the 
play, which derived a sort of scandalous inte- 
rest from a generally-credited report that the 
author, Alexander Dumas the younger, had 
merely dramatised an adventure of his own— 
altering, however, the catastrophe ; for the play 
closes with the death of the lover, shot by the 
offended husband. Rumor went so far as to 
point to a foreign lady of rauk as the original 
of the Duchess Diana, and the play-wright 
was blamed for hisindiscretion. Whether there 
were grounds for such censure, or whether the 
tale was a mere ingenious invention, industri- 
ously circulated by the author’s friends to give 
@ spurious popularity to a rather amusing but 
very worthless piece, it is hard to decide—the 
one case being quite as probable as the other. 
The Gymnase, however, boasts of its Diana as 
a signal triumph—which she may be to its 
treasury, although in other respects she does the 
theatre no great credit, beyond displaying an ex- 
cellent cast and admirable acting. That agree- 
able theatre needs something to console it for 
the loss of its most valuable and accomplished 
comedian, Bressant, summoned by the higher 
powers from the scene of his numerous triumphs 
to the classic boards of the Frangaise. There 
he had the good taste to make his first appear- 
ance in a play of Moliére’s in preference to the 
less sterling class of comedy with which he is 
more familiar; and, both by his acting, and 
by the enthusiastic greeting he met from a 
crowded house, he at once proved himself a 
valuable accession to the talent and popularity 
of the first French theatre. That establish- 
ment just now has greater need of good new 
plays than of good new actors. It is unfortu- 
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nate in its authors, and the drama droops un- 
der the imperial régime. Alexander Dumas— 
whose outrageous vanity and fanfaronades, 
daily displayed in the columns of the new jour- 
nal, the Mousquetaire, which he owns and 
edits, have lately made him the laughing stock 
of Paris,—after writing two five-act historical 
plays in about as many days each, and having 
them both accepted by the committee, but pro- 
hibited before performance--probably because 
the authorities did not think the most important 
theatre in France a fit stage for such mounte- 
bank feats of rapid writing—has been fain to 
console himself (supposing his egregious self- 
conceit not to have set him above all need of 
consolation) by the cordial reception of a one-act 
comedy called Romulus, which has both humor 
and character. He has boasted of this little 
success almost as much as of the merits of his 
two great failures, the interdicted plays; has 
published the piece (the idea of which is de- 
rived from a passage in one of Auguste La 
Fontaine’s tales) in the feuilleton of his paper, 
where he also printed monstrous stories about 
his having written it in some wonderfully short 
space of time. But this clever silly man has 
made himself such a reputation as a Munchau- 
sen that none now believe him ; and, moreover, 
it is very well known in Paris that the piece in 
question was planned, and in great part writ- 
ten, by an accomplished French actor, much 
esteemed in England, to whose cultivated taste 
and extensive reading some of the best drama- 
tists of the day have on various occasions been 
indebted for advice and assistance, which they 
have not all been so slow as Mr. Dumas to 
acknowledge. 

The expectations of many persons, convers- 
ant with the relative merits of the principal 
living writers for the French stage, were lately 
raised high by the announcement of a five-act 
comedy from the united pens of two of the 
most successful of these, Messrs. Emile Augier 
and Jules Sandeau. Both of these gentlemen 
have distinguished themselves as dramatists, 
although M. Sandeau is perhaps best known as 
the author of some very clever and agreeable 
novels. Indeed, since the regretted decease of 
Charles de Bernard, few have been more suc- 
cessful in that branch of literature. His style 
is that in which modern French writers have 
best succeeded—the roman de meurs, or novel 
of society, whose attraction and interest de- 
pend rather upon accurate delineation and de- 
licate satire of the habits, follies, and foibles 
of the time, than in startling situations and 
complicated intrigues. The late Charles de 
Bernard, to whose charming talent we some 

ears ago devoted an article, and whose col- 
lected works have just received the well- 
deserved honor of posthumous republication, 
was an adept in the style, and was also one of 
the most inventive writers of his day. Most 
of his novels and tales display, in addition to 
a refined and extensive knowledge of French 
society and character, much ingenuity of plot 
and originality of incident. Of the same school, 
Jules Sandeau has more pathos and sentiment, 
less originality and wit. Like that of most 
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novelists who are also dramatists, his dialogue is 
terse, spirited, and life-like, although less point- 
ed and sparkling than that of the author of Ger- 
faut. Occasionally he reminds us of that 
clever whimsical writer, Alphonse Karr, but of 
Karr in his happiest moods, when he abjures 
triviality, and produces such novels as Gene- 
vieve and La Famille Alain. One of the fa- 
vorite stock-pieces at the Comédie Frangaise, 
Mademoiselle de la’ Seigliére, is by Sandeau, 
founded on his own novel of the same name. 
Another of his tales, La Chasse au Roman, he 
dramatised conjointly with Augier, and the 
piece brought out the other day, La Pierre de 
Touche—The Touchstone—is also founded on 
a novel by Sandeau, entitled Un Heéritage. 
How is it, many have asked, that, with an ex- 
cellent subject—that of a highly popular ro- 
mance—to work upon, M. Sandeau and the 
witty and experienced author of Gabrielle, 
Philiberte, and other justly successful plays, 
have produced a comedy which has been more 
or less hissed every night of its performance, 
and which, instead of awakening the sympathies 
or exciting the admiration of the public, has 
produced an impression so manifestly unfavor- 
able, that the authors deemed it necessary to 
publish a letter in explanation and vindication 
—a letter the publishers of the play have re- 
produced in the form of a preface? Before 
replying to this question, or sketching the plot 
of the play, we will give a slight outline of 
the novel on which it is founded. Our readers 
will hardly have forgotten another of M. San- 
deau’s novels, Sacs et Parchemins, of which 
we some time ago gave an account.* Those 
who have read, with the amused interest it 
could hardly fail to excite, M. Sandeau’s ac- 
count of the vaulting ambition of the retired 
draper Levrault, and of the desperate and lu- 
dicrous expedients of the ruined Viscount de 
Montflanquin, in his French Wolf’s Crag, will 
not be unwilling to follow the same writer upon 
German ground, to the ancient castle of Hildes- 
heim, and into the humble abode of Franz 
Miller, the musician of Munich. We will briefly 
glance at the spirited and characteristic open- 
ing chapters of Un Heritage. 

It was a great day for Master Gottlieb Kauf- 
mann, notary in the little German town of 
Muhlstadt. Count Sigismund Hildesheim was 
just dead, and his will was to be opened in 
presence of his assembled relatives. Gottlieb, 
attired in suitable sables, the silver buckles of 
his shoes replaced by others of burnished steel, 
fidgetted to and fro between his study and his 
office, his office and his drawing-room, scolding 
his clerks, sending away clients, and watching 
the clock, whose lazy hands, he thought, crept 
more slowly than usual round the dial. Noon 
was the hour fixed for the reading of the will, 
and as yet it was but nine. It was an anxious 
morning for the worthy notary. The very pig- 
tail that dangled from his nape quivered with 
impatience. The cause of his excitement was 
his doubt whether the heir to the castle and 
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fine estate of Hildesheim would continue to 
employ him. There were other notaries at 
Mihlstadt, and all were eager to secure so rich 
aclient. Master Gottlieb had spared no pains 
to retain the lucrative employment. His draw- 
ing-room chairs, stripped of the cases that usu- 
ally protected them from the pranks of the 
flies, were drawn round a table spread with an 
old scarlet velvet cover; near this table, an- 
other chair, elevated upon a temporary plat- 
form, seemed to preside over the absent as- 
sembly. From time to time, Master Gottlieb 
seated himself in it, studied his gestures and 
attitude, and contemplated his reflection ina 
glass, endeavoring to combine regret and ob- 
sequiousness in the expression of his habitually 
jovial physiognomy. His face was to do double 
duty—to deplore the departed and offer his ser- 
vices to the survivors. Further to propitiate 
the clients he desired to secure, Master Gottlieb 
—himself of a convivial turn, fond of a cool 
bottle and a merry catch—had prepared, in an 
adjoining room, an elegant collation. Ona 
cloth of dazzling whiteness were temptingly 
displayed cold meats, fragrant fruits, and an- 
tique flasks, dim with venerable dust. The 
notary had spared nothing worthily to honor 
the memory and regale the heirs of the depart- 
ed Count. 

Count Sigismund Hildesheim had passed, al- 
most from his youth upwards, for an oddity, 
an original, slightly crazed, and only just sane 
enough to be intrusted with the guidance of 
himself and his affairs. In reality he was none 
of those things, but a misfortune in early life, 
acting upon a singularly sensitive and impres- 
sionable nature, had decided his whole destiny. 
As a youth, at the university of Heidelberg, he 
shunned the society of the students, and, of an 
evening, instead of devoting himself to beer, 
tobacco, roaring songs, and political theories, 
he loved to walk out and watch the sunset from 
the summit of the beautiful hills that enclose 
the valley of the Neckar. Returning home, on 
a May night, from one of these solitary rambles, 
his attention was arrested, as he passed through 
the outskirts of the town, by a fresh and melo- 
dious voice, proceeding from a window decked 
and entwined with flowers. The song was one 
of those wild and plaintive ditties, often of 
great antiquity, heard in remote mountain dis- 
tricts, seldom written, but orally transmitted 
from generation to generation. Surprised and 
charmed, Sigismund paused and listened ; then 
he cast a curious glance into the room. A 
young girl was seated at a piano, and by the 
light of a lamp he distinguished her to be of 
great beauty. Thenceforward, every evening, 
on his return from his walks, the pensive stu- 
dent lingered at that window. He was seldom 
disappointed ; most evenings the young girl 
was at her piano; and the song that at first 
had fascinated him was evidently her favorite. 
At last—how this came about it is immaterial 
to inquire—instead of pausing at the window, 
Sigismund went in at the door, and became a 
constant visitor to Michaéle and her mother. 

The dwelling of the widow and her child was 
humble, but elegant in its poverty. War, which 
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had robbed them of a husband and father, had 
left them but a scanty pension for their support. 
Sigismund was as much attracted by the 
mother’s kind and graceful manners as he had 
been enchanted by the daughter’s bright eyes 
and sweet voice. He had lost his own mother 
when an infant ; his father’s harsh and haughty 
character had repelled his affection. He found 
a home, congenial to his tastes and sympathies, 
in the secluded cottage in Heidelberg’s suburbs, 
and there he and Michaéle formed plans of fu- 
ture happiness undisturbed by fear of obstacles 
to their union. But Michaéle’s mother, who at 
first partook their hopes, could not repress fore- 
bodings of evil when she remembered that Sig- 
ismund was the heir of an ancient and wealthy 
family. Her fears proved too well founded. 
When Sigismund, on quitting the university, 
spoke to his father of his projects, he encown- 
tered an insurmountable opposition, and was 
compelled to postpone them. As often as he 
could escape from Hildesheim he hurried to 
Heidelberg, to pass a few days of mingled 
grief and joy. Michaéle never complained ; 
she had always smiles and loving words to wel- 
come Sigismund, but in his absence and in 
secret she pined away. At last his father died. 
A week after his funeral the young count was 
at Heidelberg. It was too late. Michaéle was 
given up by the physicians ; three days after- 
wards she breathed her last. More than once, 
during those three days of crucl anguish, the 
dying girl made Sigismund play the melody 
that had been the origin of their acquaintance, 
and which they both passionately loved. Of- 
ten, in happier times, they had sung it together, 
with joy and gratitude in their hearts. It was 
an air that Michaéle had learned when a child, 
in the mountains of the Tyrol. It had fixed 
itself indelibly in her memory, and when she 
died, in Sigismund’s arms, the sweet melody 
was hovering on her lips. 

There is something rather German than 
French in the strain of the early chapters of Un 
Héritage, but they are a mere prologue to the 
book, and are unheeded by the dramatist. After 
the death of his betrothed, Count Sigismund 
abandoned himself to the most passionate and 
despairing grief. He remained at Heidelberg 
with Michaéle’s mother, who would not quit the 
spot where she had dwelt with her daughter. She 
did not long survive her bereavement. Sigis- 
mund followed her to the grave, and returned 
to Hildesheim, where he lived in complete re- 
tirement, avoiding intercourse with his neigh- 
bors. He would not be consoled, and lived 
alone with his sorrow. When this became calm- 
er, he opened his piano and would have played 
the Tyrolese air he and his departed love had 
so often repeated. But in vain did he rack his 
memory and try every note of the instrument. 
The melody had fled, and would not return. It 
had departed with the soul of her for whom he 
had learned it. His long paroxysm of grief 
had utterly driven it from his recollection. 

What does M. Sandeau now, but send his me- 
lancholy hero forth, a pilgrim over hill and 
dale, in quest of the lost melody so inextricably 
intertwined with the memory of her he had so 
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tenderly and deeply loved. After innumerable 
efforts to seize the fugitive sounds ; after bursts 
of impatience, anger, almost of frenzy, the en- 
thusiastic Sigismund departed, wandering in 
search of an old song. The idea is fantastical ; 
it may be deemed far-fetched ; but it certainly 
is not unpoetical. 

“ He set out for the Tyrol ; on the summit of 
the mountains, in the depths of the valleys, he 
listened to the songs of the shepherds ; no voice 
repeated the air Michaéle sung. After traver- 
sing Switzerland and ltaly he returned to Ger- 
many, and his gentle, touching monomania then 
assumed a new form. He travelled on foot, 
like a poor student, listening to every fresh 
young voice that met his ear as he passed 
through the villages ; in cities, on the public 
squares, when he saw a crowd gathered round 
a band of itinerant singers he joined it, and 
stirred not from the place until the al fresco 
minstrels had exhausted their musical store. 
Whilst thus persisting in the pursuit of this Ty- 
rolese air, which fled before him as did Ithica 
from Ulysses, it will easily be understood that 
he paid little attention to the management of 
his estate. Before commencing his travels, 
which had lasted several years, he had installed 
in his castle two old cousins of his mother, 
Hedwige and Ulrica von Stolzenfels.”’ 

Hereabouts M. Sandeau shelves sentiment 
and the pathetic, and strikes into a vein akin 
to satire, in which, as he showed us in Sacs et 
Parchemins, and some others of his books, he 
is by no means less happy. The two old Stol- 
zenfels are a capital sketch. In the whole 
course of their lives, prolonged to a period it 
would be ungallant to guess at, they had had 
but one affection—for a scamp of a nephew, 
who had ruined them, but whom they still idol- 
ized, although hopeless of his conversion to 
better courses. For this handsome reckless of- 
ficer, whose innumerable follies were redeemed, 
in their partial eyes, by his good looks and pre- 
possessing manners, they had emptied their 
purses, sold their diamonds, and left themselves 
with an income barely sufficient for their sup- 
port. They would not have given a copper to 
a beggar ; for Captain Frederick they would 
have stripped themselves of their last dollar, 
and have deemed themselves more than repaid 
by a visit from him in his full-dress of captain 
of hussars. When Sigismund offered them 
apartments in his castle, they gladly accepted 
them, at first merely as a comfortable home 
free of cost ; but when they observed his ab- 
sence of mind and his total neglect of his af- 
fairs, they formed other projects. By nature 
and habit haughty and sour to everybody but 
their beloved hussar, they forced themselves to 
be gentle and humble to Sigismund. Under 
pretence of watching over his interests, they 
gradually assumed the whole management of 
his house, and soonit might have been sup- 
posed that he was the guest and that they were 
his hostesses. When he set out upon his rambles, 
Frederick, who was in garrison in a neighbor- 
ing town, installed himself at the castle and 
disposed of everything as though it had been 
his patrimony, keeping horses, dogs, and hunts- 
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men continually on their legs. The servants, 
accustomed to obey the two old ladies, and see- 
ing that they obeyed their nephew, obeyed him 
likewise. Meanwhile Hedwige and Ulrica built 
castles in the air for their darling ; or it should 
rather be said, they grasped in imagination 
the one already built on the broad domain of 
Hildesheim. Sigismund, they were convinced, 
could not live long, leading the strange, wan- 
dering, unhappy life he did. Why should he 
not leave part of his property to Frederick ? 
Why not all? How could it be better bestow- 
ed? The hussar, to do him justice, entered 
into none of their schemes. He drank Sigis- 
mund’s wine, thinned his preserves, knocked up 
his horses, and cared for little besides. When 
Sigismund came home for a few days, the cap- 
tain made no change in his habits, and the 
count, for his part, in no way interfered with 
them. 

To the infinite consternation of the old maids, 
there one day arrived at the castle a distant 
relative of Sigismund’s father, of whom they 
had heard nothing for many years, and whom 
they sincerely trusted had departed for a better 
world. Had a thunderbolt dropt into their 
aprons they could hardly have been more thun- 
derstruck. Major Bildmann, who had always 
been rather a loose character, had just lost his 
last ducat at the gaming-table. In this ex- 
tremity, Dorothy, his wife, could think of 
nothing better than to have recourse to Count 
Sigismund. She was careful not to speak to 
him of her husband’s irregularities, and con- 
cocted a little romance about faithless trustees 
and insolvent bankers, which Sigismund im- 
plicitly believed. He was touched by the tale 
of her misfortunes. ~ 

“My mother’s two cousins,” he said, after 
listening in silence, “occupy the right wing 
of the castle; come and install yourself with 
the major in the left wing. There will still be 
plenty of room for me.” 

Dorothy took him at his word. A week after- 
wards she returned with Major Bildmann, and 
with little Isaac, an abominable brat whom she 
had forgotten to mention. This mattered not. 
Sigismund had again quitted the castle in pur- 
suit of his chimera. 

The consternation of a pair of Magpies, dis- 
turbed in the plucking of a pigeon by the sudden 
swoop of a leash of sparrow-hawks, may give 
some idea of the feelings of Ulrica and Hed- 
widge at this intrusion upon their territory. 
There was deadly hatred between the right 
wing and the left. When Sigismund returned 
home he did not observe this. The two maiden 
ladies certainly insinuated that the Bildmanns 
were no better than they should be ; and the 
Bildmanns scrupled not to declare that the Stol- 
zenfels were no great things; but Sigismund, 
whilst they spoke, was thinking of his Tyrolese 
air, and when they paused, he thanked them 
for having made his house the asylum of every 
domestic virtue. 

Leaving the inmates of Hildesheim to their 
dissensions and illusions, and passing over a 
few chapters, we seek a contrast in an humble 
dwelling in Bavaria’s art-loving capital. It is 
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the abode of Franz Miller, the musician, Edith 
his wife, and Spiegel their friend. Franz and 
Spiegel had been brought up together, and had 
passed the flower of their youth in poverty, 
working and hoping. Franz studied music, 
Spiegel was passionately fond of painting ; art 
and triendship scared discouragement from their 
doors. For the space of three years they wan- 
dered on foot, knapsack on shoulder and staff 
in hand, through Germany and the Tyrol, stop- 
ping wherever the beauty of the country 
tempted them, and purveying, each in his own 
manner, for the wants of the community. 
Sometimes Spiegel painted a few portraits, at 
others Miller gave lessons in singing or on the 
piano ; or when they arrived in a town on the 
eve of a great festival, he offered to play the 
church organ at the next day’s solemnity. Art 
and liberty was their motto. In the course of 
their wandering existence they visited the most 
beautiful valleys, the most picturesque moun- 
tains, opulent cities, splendid picture galleries, 
and amassed a treasure of reminiscences for fu- 
ture fireside conversation. They resolved 
never to marry, lest domestic cares should in- 
terfere with their enthusiastic pursuit of art. 
Spiegel kept his word, but Franz, in a little 
Tyrolese town, saw and loved Edith. In vain 
did the painter draw an alarming picture of 
the inconveniences of matrimony ; Franz mar- 
ried, and thenceforward his friend deemed him 
lost to art. It was reserved for the gentle 
Edith to convince Spiegel of the contrary, and 
to tame his somewhat wild and vagabond na- 
ture. When first the newly-married pair settled 
at Munich, he seldom went to see them, but 
gradually, his visits became more frequent, un- 
til one day, he hardly knew how, he found 
himself dwelling under their roof. 
house Miller had taken, he had reserved a bed- 
room and studio for his friend. In that 
modest abode, situated outside Munich, be- 
tween a front court whose walls disappeared 
under a drapery of vines, and a little garden 
crowded with sweet flowers, happy years flew 
by. Happy, but not prosperous. At first Spie- 
gel had painted pictures, with two or three of 
of which he was tolerably satisfied, whilst Franz 
pronounced them masterpieces. But they found 
no purchasers, and the artist, once so ambitious, 
cheerfully resigned his hopes of fame, and gave 
drawing lessons. Miller had composed sonatas 
and a symphony ; they were as unsuccessful as 
Spiegel’s pictures. Vanquished by the innume- 
rable barriers which interpose between a poor 
and unknown musician and the public, he, too, 
submitted to give lessons. With strict economy 
they managed to live, but they laid by nothing; 
and Miller was often uneasy when he thought 
of the future, and of the two beautiful children 
Edith had born him. 

“ One evening, during Spiegel’s absence from 
Munich, Franz came home with a more care- 
laden brow than usual, and Edith sat down to 
the piano and sang a favorite air, which had 
more than once dispelled his momentary me- 
lancholy. The window was open, and her voice, 
fresh, pure, and sonorous, was audible outside 
the house. Franz listened, his gloom gradually 
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softening into reverie, whilst Herman and Mar- 
garet rolled upon the carpet like kittens at 
play. That young woman, whose fair hair fell 
in abundant. tresses upon her bare shoulders— 
those two fine children, joyously gambolling— 
the dreamer whose hand sustained his thought- 
ful brow, composed a charming picture. Sud- 
denly a stranger appeared, and paused upon 
the threshold of the apartment. He had en- 
tered so gently, that none had heard his steps 
or now observed his presence. Edith continued 
her song; the intruder listened motionless, 
and in apparent ecstacy, whilst silent tears 
coursed down his pale cheeks prematurely fur- 
rowed by pain or sorrow.” : 

At the stranger’s entreaty, Edith again and 
again repeated the song, which was from her 
native Tyrol. He listened with deep emotion. 
By ordinary persons he might have been 
deemed mad or intrusive, and received accord- 
ingly ; but he had had the good fortune to fall 
amongst artists. He passed the evening with 
them, conversing as kindly and familiarly as 
though they had been old friends. He found 
means to draw out Franz, to make him speak 
of himself, his hopes and wishes, his discourage- 
ments and disappointments, his long-cherished 
desire for fame, his uneasiness about the pros- 
pects of his children. Then he asked him to 
play a piece of his own composition. Miller 
played one of his best sonatas, to which the 
stranger listened with the attention of a judge 
who will not lightly decide. The piece played 
out, he seemed thoughtful, but said nothing. 
Poor Miller, who had expected applause, con- 
soled himself by thinking that the eccentric 
stranger did not understand music. Instead 
of praising the fine composition he had just 
heard, the unbidden guest, so kindly welcomed, 
turned to Edith and asked her for a copy of 
the Tyrolese air. She had never seen it noted, 
she said, and doubted if it ever had been, but 
Franz would note it forhim. “Most willingly” 
was the reply of the good-tempered artist, who 
could not repress a smile at the ill success of 
his own performance. In a very few minutes 
he had covered a sheet of music-paper with 
spots and scratches. Edith graciously offered 
it to the stranger. He seized it with an ex- 
pression of grateful joy, glanced hastily over 
it, pressed Edith’s hand to his lips, cast an af- 
fectionate glance at the children, and left the 
house, as he had entered it, swift and noiseless 
as a shadow. He had not mentioned his 
name ; his kind host had not inquired it; they 
never saw him again. 

On a certain evening Count Sigismund re- 
turned to Hildesheim Castle, after one of his 
long absénces, his countenance lighted up with 
@ mysterious joy. He spoke to no one, put 
aside the servants who crowded round him, 
and shut himself up in his apartment. Soon 
his piano was heard resounding under his fin- 
gers; he at last had found the air he so long 
hadsought. But he did not long enjoy his victo- 
ry. He had worn himself out in pursuit of his 
mania. One morning, subsequent to a night 
during great part of which the piano had been 
continually heard, a servant entered his room. 
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Sigismund was still seated at the instrument, 
one hand resting on the keys, the other hang- 
ing by his side, his eyes closed, his mouth half 
open and smiling. He seemed to sleep, but he 
was dead. 

There were present at the reading of Count 
Sigismund von Hildesheim’s last will and tes- 
tament, the two ladies Stolzenfels; Major 
Bildmann, a broken-down gambler of bragga- 
docia air and vinous aspect ; his wife Dorothy, 
whose thin pale lips, and sharp, hooked nose, 
gave her no small resemblance to a bird of 
prey ; and their son Isaac, a horrible urchin 
with the profile of a frog and a head of scrubby 
white hair, who having been ordered by his 
mother to behave decorously, and look sorrow- 
ful, had given his features a sulky twist, which 
considerably augmented their naturally evil ex- 
pression. The opposed camps of Bildmann and 
Stolzenfels observed each other with dislike and 
distrust. After some waiting, the gallop of a 
horse was heard, and Captain Frederick en- 
tered, whip in hand, and his boots covered with 
dust. All who were interested being thus as- 
sembled, Master Gottlieb broke the seals of the 
will, which the Count had deposited in his 
keeping a month before his death. Divested 
of customary formalities and of preliminary 
compliments to the family, the contents of the 
document were in substance as follows :— 

“My mother’s two cousins, Hedwige and Ul- 
rica von Stolzenfels, have at all times shown me 
the most disinterested affection. To leave me 
more leisure and liberty, they have kindly taken 
the management of my house, and have superin- 
tended, with unceasing zeal and activity, that of 
my estates. Frederick, by his youth and gaiety, 
has enlivened my dwelling. To him I am in- 
debted for the only cheerful moments I for 
many years have known. Since their establish- 
ment under my roof, the Stolzenfels have 
proved themselves my affectionate and devoted 
friends ; their conduct has excited my admira- 
tion and respect, and I desire they should know 
that I duly appreciate it.” 

About this time Hedwige and Ulrica seemed 
to grow several inches taller, and cast a tri- 
umphant glance at the major and Dorothy. 
As to Frederick, who, since the reading began, 
had been sketching with the point of his horse- 
whip, upon the dusty surface of one of his boots, 
a likeness of Master Gottlieb, he gave the last 
touch to his work, and commenced upon the 
other foot the portrait of Isaac. The notary con- 
tinued. 

“The straightforward frankness and integ- 
rity of Major Bildmann have been, I here de- 
clare, a great consolation to me, after the de- 
ceptions of all kinds that I experienced in my 
youth. Mrs. Bildmann has vied with my moth- 
er’s cousins in zeal and devotedness. The com- 
plete absence ofall self-interested views has given 
a noble and affecting character to their rivalry. 
In return for so much attention and care, they 
neither asked nor expected other reward than 
my affection. The Bildmanns have an equal 
right with the Stolzenfels to my gratitude.” 

This became puzzling. A division of the 
property was the most natural inference. Mas- 
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ter Gottlieb, dubious where to seek the rising 
sun, smiled benignly on all around. Urged by 
the impatient hussar, he resumed the reading 
of the will. 

“ At Munich, at No. 9, in the street of the 
Armourers, lives a young musician, Franz 
Miller by name. He has hitherto contrived, 
by hard work, by giving lessons, to support his 
wife and children, who tenderly love him. But 
Miller is no ordinary musician ; and his genius, 
to develop itself, needs but leisure. It is to 
him, Franz Miller, residing at Munich, at No. 
9, in the street of the Armourers, that I bequeath 
my entire property.” 

It is highly improbable that Master Gottlieb’s 
peaceable parlor had ever before been the scene 
of such an uproar as this paragraph of the will 
occasioned. The major, Dorothy, and the two 
old maids, were for attacking the document on 
the ground of the testator’s insanity ; but Fred- 
rick, who could not restrain his laughter at 
this eccentric close to an eccentric life, firmly 
opposed this, and the bullying major quailed 
before his resolute tone and mien. Franz Mil- 
ler not being present, Master Gottlieb no longer 
troubled himself to smile on anybody ; but in 
an authoritative tone, called attention to the 
closing passages of the will. 

“ Desiring,” the singular document pro- 
ceeded, “to insure, after my death, the wel- 
fare of my farmers and servants, which I feel 
that I have neglected too much during my life, 
I make it a condition of my bequest that Franz 
Miller shall inhabit the castle for. nine months 
of every year, and dismiss none of my people. 
As to my dear relatives, the Stolzenfels and 
the Bildmanns, nothing is to be changed 
in their manner of life, and they are to inhabit 
the castle as heretofore. Wishing to insure 
their independence, it is my will that Muller 
shall annually pay to Ulrica von Stolzenfels 
one thousand florins ; to Hedwige von Stolzen- 
fels one thousand florins; to Frederick von 
Stolzenfels one thousand florins ; to Major Bild- 
mann two thousand florins, with reversion, in 
case of his death, to Dorothy Bildmann. And 
that he should take from his first year’s revenue 
a sum of ten thousand florins, the interest on 
which is to be allowed to accumulate until the 
majority of Isaac, to whom interest and capital 
are then to be paid over. 

“T give to Frederick von Stolzenfels the free 
use of my horses and dogs, with right to chase 
over my estates. 

“T annex to the present will a Tyrolese air ; 
I desire that it may be engraved on my tomb, 
and serve as my epitaph.” 

After listening to this strange document, 
which they declared worthy to have proceeded 
from a lunatic asylum, the ladies had no appe- 
tite for Master Gottlieb’s collation. The major 
would gladly have tried the contents of the 
cobwebbed bottles, but his wife dragged him 
away. Frederick sprang upon his horse and 
galloped off, taking with him upon his boots 
the portraits of Isaac and the notary. This 
functionary, finding himself deserted by his 
guests, called in his head clerk to help him to 
drink the health of the absent legatee. 
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Poor, well-meaning, simple-minded Count Si 
gismund would have turned in his grave had 
he known all the mischief and unhappiness, 
envy, hatred, and discord, of which his extra- 
ordinary will sowed the seed and gave the sig- 
nal. The journey from Munich to Hildesheim 
was, for Franz and Edith, a series of enchant 
ing dreams. There was but one drawback to their 
joy ; Spiegel had refused to accompany them. 
“No more drudgery, no more lessons!” Muller 
had enthusiastically exclaimed, when a letter 
from Master Gottlieb, expressing a hope of the 
continuance of the Hildesheim patronage, and 
enclosing acopy of the will, tied with blue rib- 
bons, confirmed the intimation of good fortune 
he had already gleaned from a newspaper para- 
graph. “ The world belongs to us ; we are kings 
of theearth! You shall paint pictures, I will 
compose symphonies and operas; we will fill 
Germany with our fame.’”’ And he formed in- 
numerable projects. Their life thenceforward 
was to be a fairy scene, a delightful and per- 
petual alternation of refined enjoyments and 
artistic toil. Edith partook her husband’s en- 
thusiasm ; Spiegel at first said nothing, and 
when he did speak he gave his friends to un- 
derstand that he could not share their pros- 
perity. He did not like new faces; he pre- 
ferred the cottage at Munich to the abode of a 
castle, and was proof against all entreaties. 
Franz and Edith secretly resolved to buy the 
little house as a gift to their friend. In nine 
months they would return to see him, and per- 
haps, when they again set out for Hildesheim, 
he would consent to accompany them. Whilst 
preparing for departure, and burning useless 
papers, Franz laid his hand upon the only sym- 
phony he had found time to write. Carefully 
turning over its leaves, with a disdainful air, 
he was about to toss it into the fire, when Spie- 
gel seized his arm.and rescued the composition. 

Miller had written to the Hildesheim steward 
to announce his arrival, and to forbid all pomp, 
ceremony, and public rejoicings on the occa 
sion. He thought his instructions too literally 
carried out, when, upon reaching, some hours 
after nightfall, the huge gates of the castle, all 
decorated with stags’ horns, boars’ tusks, and 
wolves’ heads, he found no servant to receive 
him, not a light on the walls or in the windows, 
not a torch in the gloomy avenues of the park. 
After the postillion had cracked his whip and 
wound his horn for the better part of half an 
hour, a glimmering light appeared, a clanking 
of keys was heard, and the gates, slowly open- 
ing, disclosed the sour visage of Wurm the 
steward, muttering maledictions on the untimely 
visitors. Upon learning who they were, and at 
the rather sharp injunction of Muller, who, was 
exasperated at the delay, he made what haste he 
could to awaken the servants, and ushered his 
new master and mistress into their apartments 
—immense rooms, nearly bare of furniture ; 
for, even during Sigismund’s life-time, the Stol- 
zenfels and Bildmann, taking advantage of his 
frequent absence of mind, and from the castle, 
had stripped that part of the edifice, he had re- 
served for his own use. Edith mentally con- 
trasted the vast gloomy halls with her saug 
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abode at Munich, and thought it would have 
been but kind had the ladies Stolzenfels and 
Mrs. Bildmann being there to receive her. But 
a night’s rest, a brilliant morning, and the view 
of the immense lawns and rich foliage of the 
park, effaced the first unpleasant impression, 
and, having previously sent to know when they 
could be received, she and her husband pre- 
sented themselves in the apartments of Hedwige 
and Ulrica. On their entrance, the two old 
ladies, who were seated in the embrasure of a 
window, half rose from their seats, resumed 
them almost immediately, and pointed to chairs 
with a gesture rather disdainful than polite. 
Poor Edith, who, in the innocence of her heart, 
had expected smiling countenance and a friendly 
welcome, felt herself frozen by their vinegar 
aspect. She turned red, then pale, and knew 
not what to say. Miller, without noticing the 
ladies’ looks, recited a little speech he had pre- 
pared for the oocasion, expressive of his gra- 
titude to Count Sigismund for having bequeath- 
ed him, in addition to his estates, his amiable 
family. He begged and insisted that they 
would change nothing in their mode of life, &e. 
&c. Why should they change anything? was 
Ulvica’s sharp and haughty reply ; the count 
had left them by his will what he had given 
them in his lifetime ; they had their rights and 
asked nothing beyond them. Hedwige pitched 
it in rather a lower key. Their tastes were very 
simple. They had sought neither applause nor 
luxury at Hildesheim. Count Sigismund had 
always put his carriage and horses at their dis- 
posal. Muller hoped they would continue to 
make use of them. They were lovers of soli- 
tude, Hedwige continued, of silence and medi- 
tation. With Count Sigismund’s consent they 
had planted a quickset hedge round a little 
corner of the park—not more than two or three 
acres. It would pain them, she confessed, to 
give up this little enclosure, whither they re- 
paired to indulge their evening reveries. Franz 
eagerly assured them that none should disturb 
them in their retreat. Having obtained these 
assurances, and repelled, with chilling  stiff- 
ness, Edith’s warm-hearted advances, the ami- 
able spinsters relapsed into silence, which all 
their visitors’ efforts were insufficient to induce 
them to break, until the upset of a table of old 
china, occasioned by the gambols of Herman 
and a black cat, effectually roused them from 
their assumed apathy. The Mullers beat a re- 
treat and went to call on Major Bildmann and 
his wife, whom they surprised in the midst of 
a domestic squabble—a circumstance of itself 
sufficient, had others been wanting, to secure 
them a surly reception. Franz’s mild and gen- 
tle bearing encouraged the major to assume his 
most impertinent tone, while his falcon-faced 
spouse ventured offensive inuendoes as to the 
real motives of Count Sigismund’s will—inuen- 
does whose purport was utterly unsuspected by 
the pure-hearted Millers. Here, too, there was 
an enclosure in the case, where the major cul- 
tivated the flowers his dear Dorothy preferred, 
and where the infant Isaac loved to disport 
himself. As an old soldier, Major Bildmann 
added, he loved the chase, which was the image 
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of war. The count had allowed him the range 
of his preserves. Miller eagerly confirmed him 
in all his privileges. On quitting the Bild- 
mann wing he found Wurm waiting for him to 
pass the servants in review. He made them an 
affecting little speech, by which they seemed 
very little affected. Then Wurm named them. 
There were Mrs. Bildmann’s waiting-maid and 
major’s valet, the servants of the ladies Stol- 
zenfels, the cooks of the right and left wings, 
[saac’s nurse, Major Bildmann’s butler, Captain 
Frederick’s grooms and huntsmen, &c. " 
Miller inquired for his own servants—those that 
had been Count Sigismund’s. They were all 
before him. The two wings had swallowed up 
the body. Wurm felt secretly surprised at a 
musician’s needing servants when the count had 
done without them. Miller dryly informed 
him that Count Sigismund’s servants were his, 
and that he made him responsible for their at- 
tention to his service. He said nothing to 
Edith of this strange scene, and tried to dissi- 
pate the painful impressions she had brought 
away from their two visits, by praising the 
major’s military frankness and the aristocratic 
bearing of the sisters. But he was at a loss to 
explain why the apartments of the Stolzenfels 
and Bildmann’s were richly and sumptuously 
furnished and decorated, whilst those the owners 
of the castle occupied exhibited little beside 
bare walls. Meanwhile the right and left wings, 
between whom there had been a sort of hol- 
low alliance since the reading of the will, as 
sembled in conclave. Never was there such 
avoiding of venom. The self-same idea had 
occured to all these disappointed and charitable 
relations. Edith’s beauty at once explained the 
count’s frequent absence from home and his 
unjust will. She was the syren that had led 
him astray. Little Margaret was his very 
image. lt was a crying shame, a burning 
scandal. The old maids clasped their hands and 
rolled their eyes. Ulrica was for attacking the 
will on the ground of immoral influence and 
captivation. The major had always been of 
the same opinion, but Frederick would not 
agree, and nothing should induce the major to 
fight a member of his family. The fact was, 
notwithstanding his Bobadil airs, Major Bild- 
mann had very little fancy for fighting with 
anybody. The council broke up, all its 
members declaring they would quit the castle 
sullied by the presence of these adventurers— 
all fully resolved to remain and to wait the 
course of events. 

We must compress into a few lines the lead- 
ing incidents of the second half of Un Heérit- 
age. Maller had not been a month at the 
castle, when great annoyances succeeded to the 
petty disagreeables he had encountered on his 
first arrival. Master Wolfgang the Hildes- 
heim lawyer was his evil genius. There was a 
certain lawsuit, that had already lasted three 
generations, in which, as Count Sigismund’s 
heir, he found himself entangled. The whole 
matter in dispute was but half an acre of land, 
which Miller would gladly have abandoned, 
but Wolfgang proved to him, as clear as day, 
the impropriety of so doing, the disrespect to 
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the memory of the late count, and so forth— 
and, the most cogent argument of all, he ex- 
hibited to him the sum total of the costs he 
would have to pay if he admitted himself van- 
quished. It was an alarming figure, and ready 
money was not abundant with Miller, whom 
the Stolzenfels and Bildmanns dunned for their 
first year’s annuity and for the legacy to little 
Isaac ; who had to pay for extensive repairs of 
the castle, for the costly mausoleum which, in 
the first effusion of his gratitude, he had order- 
ed for Count Sigismund, and various other 
charges. So the lawsuit went on—to the de- 
light of Master Wolfgang, and a deadly drain 
upon Miller’s purse. The harvest was bad, 
the farmers asked for time, and grumbled 
when worse terms than their own were pro- 
posed to them. Careless Count Sigismund had 
spoiled all around him by letting them do as 
they liked, and Miiller’s greater activity and 
vigilance, and his attempts to check fraud and 
peculation, speedily earned him the ill-will 
of the whole neighborhood. Gentle-hearted 
Edith, anxious to expend a portion of her sud- 
den wealth in improving the condition of the 
poor, was soon disgusted by their ingratitude, 
and was utterly at a loss to understand the 
chilling looks, ironical smiles, and mysterious 
whisperings of which she wag the object when- 
ever she went beyond the limits of her own 
park, to which she soon confined herself. Her 
servants showed no sense of the kindness with 
which she treated them ; they, too, had adopt- 
ed and spread the vile rumors first set abroad 
by the malice of the two vixen spinsters and of 
the Bildmanns, with respect to the count’s real 
motives for bequeathing his estates to the 
Millers. Fortunately it was impossible for 
Edith, who was purity itself, ever to suspect 
the real cause of the ill-will shown to her. 
Captain Frederick, when his regimental duties 
permitted him to visit the castle, discovered at 
a first interview, with a rake’s usual clear- 
sightedness in such matters, the utter falseness 
of the injurious reports in circulation. He be- 
came a constant visitor to the Millers, and 
was in fact their only friend and resource in 
the’ solitude in which they lived; for the 
neighboring squires, the hobereaus of the 
country around, had not returned Miller’s 
visits, nor taken any notice of him beyond at- 
tacking him at law; some upon a question of 
water-power, which he had innocently dimin- 
ished by winding a stream that ran through his 
grounds, others for damage done to their fields, 
by the trespasses of the Hildesheim hounds, 
followed by Captain Frederick and his hunts- 
men. Nor was this all—there was discord yet 
nearer home: Miller’s children, having tres- 
passed upon the Bildmann’s private garden, 
were brutally ejected by the major, whom 
Miller angrily reproached. The major bullied 
and insisted upon satisfaction, which Franz, 
exasperated by a long series of annoyances, 
was perfectly willing to give him, and a duel 
would have ensued had not the major, when he 
saw that the musician, as he contemptuously 
called him, meant to fight, sent him an apology. 
It was accepted, but next day Miller ordered 
his three gardeners to root up and clear away 
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the hedges of the Stolzenfels and Bildmann en 
closures. The knaves remonstrated and finally 
refused, and, when dismissed, they refused to 
go, alleging that the late count’s will deprived 
Muller of the power of sending them away. 
More work for the lawyers. Miller sent for 
laborers, and the hedges disappeared. No- 
tices of action from the ladies Stolzenfels and 
Major Bildmann. The villain Wolfgang chuck- 
led and rubbed his hands, upon which he had 
now six lawsuits for Miller’s account. In the 
count’s crack-brained will, drawn up by him- 
self, without legal advice, the letter was every- 
where at variance with the spirit. Miuller’s 
apartment was encumbered with law papers ; 
he could not sit down to his piano, to seek ob- 
livion of his cares in his beloved art, without 
being interrupted by Wolfgang’s parchment 
physiognomy. As for composition, it was out 
of the question: he had no time for it, nor was 
his harassed mind attuned to harmony. He 
became murose and fanciful, jealous of the 
hussar’s attention to Edith, who, for her part, 
grieved to see her husband so changed, and 
sighed for the cottage at Munich, where Spie- 
gel, meanwhile, had worked hard, had sold 
some pictures, had paid the rent that Franz, in 
the midst of his troubles, had forgotten to 
remit to him, and had purchased, with the 
fruits of his own toil and talent, the little 
dwelling of which, when their prosperity first 
burst upon them, the Mullers had planned to 
make hima present. The contrast was striking 
between anticipation and realisation. 

No schoolboy ever more eagerly longed for 
“breaking-up”’ day, than did Muller for the 
termination of his nine months’ compulsory 
abode at Hildesheim. It came at last, and he 
and Edith and their children were free to quit 
the scene of strife and weariness, and to return 
to Munich and to Spiegel. On making up the 
accounts of the year, Muller found that out of 
the whole princely revenue of the estates, he 
had but a thousand florins left. He had lived 
little better than at Munich (much less hap- 
pily), and had committed no extravagance ; 
annuities, legacies, repairs, monument, did not 
account for half the sum expended ; all the rest 
had gone in law expenses. There remained 
about enough to pay travelling charges to 
Munich. Muller sent for Wolfgang, forbade 
him to begin any new law-suit in his absence, 
and departed. He found a warm welcome at 
the cottage. Spiegel received his friends with 
open arms, and three happy months passed rapid- 
ly away. Upon the last day, when Edith and 
Franz were looking ruefully forward to their 
return to Hildesheim’s grandeur and countless 
disagreeables, Spiegel insisted upon their ac- 
companying him to the performance of a new 
symphony, concerning which the musical world 
of Munich was in a state of considerable excite- 
ment. The piece, it was mysteriously related, 
was from the pen of a deceased composer, 
was of remarkable originality and beauty, and 
had been casually discovered amongst a mass 
of old papers. The concert-room was crowded. 
At the first bars of the music, Muller thought 
he recognised familiar sounds, and presently 
every doubt was dissipated. It was his own 
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composition—the despised symphony he had 
been about to destroy, but which Spiegel had 
rescued. The audience, at the close of each 
part, were rapturous in their applause. When 
the finale had been played, the composer’s 
name was called for with acclamations. The 
leader of the orchestra advanced, and pro- 
claimed that of Franz Muller. 

A few days later, Master Gottlieb the notary 
received a letter from the lord of Hildesheim. 
“According to the stipulations of the will,” 
Miller wrote, “I am bound to inhabit the 
castle of Hildesheim for nine months in the 
year. I remain at Munich and forfeit my 
right to the property.” Forthwith began a 
monster lawsuit, one of the finest Master Wolf- 
gang had known in the whole course of his ex- 
perience. It was between the Bildmanns and 
the Stolzenfels. It lasted ten years. The 
major and Dorothy died before it was decided. 
Isaac fell from a tree, when stealing fruit, and 
broke his neck. The Stolzenfels triumphed. 
The hussar redoubled his extravagance. The 
estate already encumbered with law expenses, 
was sold to pay his debts. Ulrica and Hed- 
wige died in poverty. 

It ought surely not to have been difficult for 
practised dramatists to construct a pleasant and 
piquant comedy out of the leading idea and 
plentiful incidents of this amusing novel, which 
is by no means the less to be esteemed because 
it boldly deviates from the long-established rou- 
tine, which demands a marriage as the wind-up 
of every book of the class. It is much more 
common in France than in England for play- 
writers to seek their subjects in novels of the 
day, and it is then customary, often indispen- 
sable, to take great liberties both with plot and 
characters, and sometimes to retain little be- 
sides the main idea of the book. Upon that 
idea there is of course no prohibition against 
improving, but authors who vary it for the 
worse, manifestly do themselves a double in- 
jury, because the public, familiar with the me- 
rits of the book, are disgusted to find it deteri- 
orated in the play. They look for something 
better, not worse, in the second elaboration of 
the subject, and certainly they have a right to 
do so, and to be dissatisfied when the contrary 
is the case. In the present instance, a most un- 
— play has been based upon a good novel. 

n Emile Augier, M. Sandeau has taken to him- 
self a dangerous collaborateur. He should 
have dramatised Un Heritage unassisted—as 
he dramatised, with such happy results, his 
novel of Mademoiselle de la Seigliére. That 
is a most successful instance of the French style 
of adaptation to the stage. There, too, as in 
the present case, great liberties have been taken. 
In two out of the four acts, scarcely anything 
is to be traced of the novel, which has as tragi- 
eal an ending as the comedy has a cheerful and 
pleasant one. But the whole tenor of the play 
was genial and sympathetic. In the Pierre de 
Touche, as the present comedy is called, the re- 
verse is the case, and no wonder that its cynical 
and exaggerated strain jarred on the feelings of 
the usually quictaudience at the Frangaise, and 
elicited hissesrarely heard within those decorous 
walls, where silence and empty benches are the 
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only tokens the public usually give of its dis- 
approbation. From our acquaintance with M. 
Sandeau’s writings, we do not think that he 
would of himself have perpetrated such a re- 
pulsive picture of human nature as he has pro- 
duced in combination with M. Angier. They 
have obliterated or distorted most of the best 
features of the novel. In Un Héritage, the 
character of Franz Miller is at once pleasing 
and natural. He is not represented as perfect 
—he has his failings and weaknesses like any 
other mortal, and they are exhibited in the 
book, although we have not, in the outline we 
have traced of it, had occasion to give them 
prominence. But his heart is sound to the last. 
Wealth may momentarily bewilder, but it does 
not pervert him. He is true to his affections, 
and has the sense and courage to accept honor- 
able toil as preferable to a fortune embittered 
by anxiety and dissension. The reader cannot 
help respecting him, and feeling pained at his 
countless vexations and annoyances. No such 
sympathy is possible with the Franz of the play, 
who is the most contemptible of mortals. A 
more unpleasant character was probably never 
introduced into any book, and it is untrue to 
nature, for it has not a single redeeming point. 
The authors have personified and concentrated 
in it the essences of heartlessness, selfishness, 
and of the most paltry kind of pride. Some- 
what indolent, and with a latent spark of envy 
in his nature, the needy artist, converted into a 
millionaire, suddenly displays his evil instincts. 
Their growth is as supernaturally rapid as that 
of noxious weeds in a tropical swamp. The 
play opens in the cottage at Munich. Edith, 
Franz’s cousin, is not yet married to him. An 
orphan, she had been brought up by his father, 
at whose death Franz took charge of her. She 
was then a child, and Franz and Spiegel hardly 
perceived that she had become a woman until 
they were reminded of it by the passion with 
which she inspired both of them. Spiegel, a 
noble character, generously sacrifices to his 
friend’s happiness, his own unsuspected love. 
Edith (the names are changed in the play, but 
we retain them to avoid confusion) is affianced 
to her cousin, and on the eve of marriage. Just 
then comes the fortune. The authors have sub- 
stituted for the Bildmanns and Stolzenfels an 
elderly spendthrift baron and an. intriguing 
margravine and her pretty daughter. The love 
passages in the life of the deceased count are 
cancelled, and he is represented as an eccentric 
old gentleman, passionately fond of music, and 
cherishing a great contempt for his very distant 
relations, to whom he leaves only a moderate 
annuity. They have scarcely become acquaint- 
ed with Franz when they discern the weak 
points in his character and conspire to profit by 
them. Treated with cutting contempt, as a 
mere parvenu, by the haughty nobility of Ba- 
varia, Franz’s pride boils over, and he consents 
to be adopted by the baron and converted into 
the Chevalier de Berghausen, at the immoderate 
price of the payment of the old roué nobleman’s 
debts. He finds Spiegel a wearisome Mentor ; 
to his diseased vision Edith appears awkward 
contrasted with the courtly dames he now en- 
counters. Their marriage is postponed from 
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week to weck, by reason of the journeys and 
other steps necessary to establish Franz in the 
ranks of the nobility of the land. Titled, and 
with armorial bearings that date from the cru- 
sades, how much more fitting an alliance, the 
baron perfidiously suggests, would be that of 
the margravine, who graciously condescends to 
intimate her possible acceptance of him as a 
son-in-law. We are shown the gangrene of sel- 
fishness and vanity daily spreading its corrup- 
tion through his soul. He quarrels with his 
honest, generous friend, slights his affianced 
bride, and finally falls completely into the 
clutches of the intriguers who beset him. His 
very dog, poor faithful Spark, (his dog and 
Spiegel’s)—which, as the painter, with tears in 
his eyes and a cheek pale with anger and honest 
indignation, passionately reminds him—had 
slept on his feet and been his comfort and com- 
panion in adversity—is killed by his order be- 
cause he did not appreciate the difference be- 
tween castle and cottage, but took his ease upon 
the dainty satin sofas at Hildesheim as upon the 
rush mat at Munich. Edith, compeiled to des- 
pise the man she had loved, preserves her 
womanly dignity, and breaks off the projected 
marriage just as the last glimmer of honor and 
affection are on the point of being extinguished 
in her cousin’s bosom by the dictates of a des- 
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picable vanity. The curtain falls, leaving him 
in the hands of his hollow friends, and allowing 
the spectator to foresee the anion of Edith 
and Spiegel. Not one kindly touch of natural 
feeling redeems Franz‘s faithlessness to his 
friend, and to his love his ingratitude—for he 
would many a day have been hungry, if not 
houseless, but for the generous toil of Spiegel, 
who had devoted himself to the drudgery of 
teaching, that Franz might have leisure to ma- 
ture the genius for which his partial friend gave 
him exaggerated credit—his false pride and his 
ridiculous vanity. ‘He is left rich, but miserable. 
That which he has wilfully lost can be dis- 
pelled neither by the enjoyments wealth pro- 
cures, nor by the false friends who hang on him 
but to plunder him. In their vindication, the 
authors insist on “the terrible morality” of 
their denouement. We admit it, but do not 
the less persist in the opinion that their play, 
although by no means devoid of wit and talent, 
leaves a most painful and disagreeable impres- 
sion upon the niind. It presents the paradoxi- 
cal and complicated phenomenon of a comedy 
which has been censured by press and public 
and yet continues to be performed ; which draws 
tolerably numerous audiences, and is invariably 
received with symptoms of disapprobation. 





Joun Martix.—The death of Mr. Martin, 
which belongs to the present week’s obituary, 
bereaves us of the one among our artists who 
was probably the best known abroad. In 
France his name seems to be equally familiar 
as in England, and his fame perhaps more per- 
manently established. In Belgium, he was 
Knight of Leopold and historical painter to the 
King—at Antwerp, an honorary member of the 
Academy of Fine Arts; and he had, in his own 
words, “received splendid marks of approba- 
tion from five of the most distinguished sove- 
reigns in Europe.” 

The announcement carries one back in 
thought to a time when no words of admiration 
were deemed too glowing or comprehensive to 
express the opinion of Martin’s “sublimity.” 
To some considerable extent he had outlived his 
renown}; and not without cause. He had cer- 
tainly outlived the imitation of his style ; which 
fact of itself is sufficiently significant. 

Martin’s sublimity consisted in space and mul- 
titude ; but his space was often obtained by an 
obvious or an arbitrary method, and his multi- 
tude might frequently be resolved into repeti- 
tion. He confided also to a most vicious excess 
in the first self-evident elements of the sublime— 
thunder-clouds and lightning, meteors, antedi- 
luvian forms, and spiritual appearances. When 
he came to the human interest of his pictures— 
and this was very often their essential quite as 
much as any grandeur of external nature—he 
Jost himself; lost himself not only because his 
figures were small and unmeaning, but by de- 
pending on mere theatrical claptrap for such 
effect as they did possess—blazing gems, coro- 
nets, and seeming royal robes. In execution he 
had minuteness without elaboration. 

After making every right deduction, however, 





Martin remains a man of genius. The sublime 
he apprehended was that which every one appre- 
hends; but he was in a great measure original 
in painting it, and he grasped it with passion 
and intensity. There are works of Martin’s 
which, though they can be argued out of their 
sublimity, cannot, we think, be entirely stripped 
of it to the beholder’s eye. One may admit 
that his resources are those of a second-rate in- 
tellect; but he has calculated his effect, and 
produces it. We would instance, as the first 
that occurs to us, the Eve of the Deluge, with 
its paradisal earth and the signs and wonders 
initssky. Here the beauty has something por- 
tentous. Earth is at the acme of its glory; 
men go up the mountain-side to wonder with 
joy at the vast expanse beneath and the strange 
heavenly splendors; and swift destruction is 
suddenly to amaze them. Still, systematicall 
as he deals in the mystic and preternatural, 
Martin is not suggestive. An unfailing pro- 
perty of the highest genius is to work as it were 
half unconsciously, to suggest or express some- 
thing beyond the precise intention, to leave 
some scope for the spectator’s imagination. 
Martin has nothing of this. He means in each 
point exactly what you interpret him to mean— 
neither more no less; and enforces it in a 
method as palpable as if he were to 


“take his stand, 
Motley on back, and pointing-pole in hand,” 
to tell you so. 

People talk of the littleness of man before 
the majesty of the creation, and fancy there is 
something very sublime in that way of looking 
at matters. This, which is but a half-truth at 
best, is in art a heresy. It is the very thing 
which Martin embodied.— Spectator, Feb. 25. 
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From Household Words. 
BREAKFAST WITH THE BLACK 
PRINCE. 


WE were going ten and a half, the lee top- 
sail braces and top-gallant bowlines checked, 
three reefs out; the ship lying down to the 
land-brecze, biit the water smooth as a mill- 
pond. It was a fine-weather evening; the sun 
gone to bed, the moon rising. We were not 
far from Cape St. Nicholas Mole, and standing 
northward along the west shore of St. Domingo. 
Navasea lay far to leeward, and Cape Tiburon 
—which is Cape Shark—was long out of sight 
astern. 

Ahead sailed the Sybille frigate, flag-ship of 
Sir Home Popham, commander-in-chief on the 
West India Station, and our design was to pay 
a visit of ceremony to his sable majesty King 
Christophe, whose dominions constituted the 
northern portion of the island. 

By carrying much sail, our little sloop-of- 
war kept up with the frigate, and we entered 
the roadstead of Cape Henry at the time pre- 
dicted. Those of us who desired it, were allow- 
ed next day to join the officers of the Sybille, 
and at seven a.m. we were all present at 
a grand parade of the garrison, which number- 
ed three or four thousand men. 

But who was Christophe? One of the most 
extraordinary people of his time. He had a 
black court, and maintained an orthodox Red 
Book, with a “ peerage,” and a ministry of 
able men with French titles, such as the 
Duc de Marmalade, and the Comte de 
Limonade. But these ministers were saved 
much trouble in administration of affairs b 
his Majesty’s own wonderful capacity for busi- 
ness. Politic, astute, he was governing Haiti 
with more wit than was displayed by many an 
European monarch. He drew the string rather 
too tightly, as after events showed. But his 
reign followed that of the bloody Dessalines, 
one of whose generals he had been. 

I found all the world speaking French in his 
dominions ; for as all the world that has heard 
of Toussaint l’Overture knows, the negro king- 
dom has been based on a French colony. 
Buildings, fountains, fish-ponds, parks, bridges, 
all were French. The royal palace was the 
Tuilleries in miniature. It had its gardes de 
corps, its sentries en grand tenue, its parade 
ground, levelled and in the trimmest order. 
The town, however, seemed to be made up of 
the remains of former grandeur—a place of 
melancholy squares and grass-grown streets, 
now half inruin. In the old times St. Domingo 
was tropical France, and Cape Henry—then 
Cape Francois—little Paris, having for rival 
only Fort Royal of Martinique. I speak here 
of the northern portion of the island ; for the 
south-eastern is Spanish—that is to say, Span- 
ish-negro. 

The southern parts of the island, broken 
into rocks of fantastic shape, covered with 
foliage and luxuriant verdure, and gladed down 
te the bright sea in park-like beauty, present a 
matchless picture to the eye. Were it not for 
the heat of climate, fatal often to the new- 
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comer from Europe, and the living things of 
tropical danger that haunt its waters and its 
earth, St. Domingo would be an Eden. I have 
still remembrance of Aux Cayes and Isle de 
Vache on the south-western shore, and a day’s 
ramble there. The weather was not oppres- 
sively hot, for it was early March ; but as I 
walked along the shore—sprinkled, as it was 
with “sunbeam shells ”’—the water looked so 
clear and inviting, that I determined on a 
plunge. I got into one of the deserted boats, 
and pushed off into the calm and tideless sea, 
There could be no danger in bathing so close 
in, and I was getting ready for a spring over- 
board in five feet of water, when ashark swam, 
fin up, between the boat’s nose and the beach, 
close under me. “Thank you,” thought I, 
“for showing yourself. I think I will not 
bathe to-day, my friend.” 

I landed again, and rejoined our party just 
in time to witness a strange hubbub. They 
were hauling in the seine, a great commotion 
was inside—fish jumping in every direction, 
and the water was lashed into foam by some 
great fellow. An alligator was entanged in 
the net. We happened to be near the mouth 
ofa small stream which these creatures fre- 
quented. The net was landed, and the beast 
dispatched by the third lieutenant, who struck 
it on the head with the back of a hatchet, 
fracturing its skull. It proved to be a young 
one, of about nine feet long, and was afterwards 
taken on board as a curiosity. We were then 
new to the West Indies, or we certainly should 
not have taken it on board. The smell of musk 
emitted by the carcase was so strong, that the 
abomination soon was slipped into the water. 
After such experiences, we learned to think of 
English parks and hills, and little English 
trout-streams with respect; they no longer 
seemed tame to us in contrast with the richer 
beauties of the tropics. 

I shall be spinning my yarn into a tangle if 
Ido not mind. With leave I will go back to 
seven a.m., and be witnessing a grand parade 
of the garrison of Cape Henry. The Prince 
Royal commanded. He was a stout youn 
negro in general’s uniform, a crimson coat wit 
gold embroidery, white leathers, and military 
boots ; all from top to toe—boots, face and lace 
—shining in the bright morning sun. It wasa 
dismounted parade ; for there were three regi- 
ments of cavalry on the ground (the Life 
Guards, probably) and half-a-dozen of infan- 
try of the line, besides part of the foot house- 
hold brigade. There was scarcely so much glit- 
ter as there might have been. The arms, not 
browned, were yet rusty—perhaps from the 
night dew—and the cavalry appointments were 
somewhat dim ; in fact, there was suggested to 
our minds a great scarcity in the island of Bath- 
brick, rotten-stone and heel-ball. The dragoons 
were most ferocious-looking fellows. ‘“ Dismal 
the rattle of their harness. grew,” as they 
marched past at quick time. They wore the 
brass helmet of the French heavy horse, with 
its red hair hanging down behind, and finished . 
with a tuft in front; high boots, green coats, 
and crimson breeches, with black belts. They 
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had muskets instead of carbines, huge spurs, 
and the long straight cavalry sword hooked up 
for marching. Altogether they looked very 
unclean and rusty; but fierce, dangerous, and 
service-like, every man black as a cloud full of 
thunder. An English officer of Highlanders 
near me, whom we had brought up from Porte- 
au-Prince, affirmed that the wheelings were pre- 
cise and well executed, the trumpet-calls exact, 
each point of war beaten on the drums, and the 
whole thing admirably done. 

The troops seemed .indeed to live under strict 
martial law, and went through a parade in mor- 
tal terror. Their adjutant and instructor was a, 
Prussian disciplinarian of unbending severity. 

The parade over, and still before breakfast, 
we were summoned to be presented to their 
Majesties. The transition from the noise of 
war without, to the repose of grandeur within, 
was very noticeable. No man could have gone 
better through the whole ceremony of the pre- 
sence chamber than Sir Home. He was a dig- 
nified as well as intelligent officer ; who, while 
he sacrificed nothing of position or rank, yet 
conducted every circumstance of his visit in 
such a manner as could not fail to gratify the 
king, whose guest ho was. He may have had 
some little difficulty in keeping so many sailors, 
most of them very young men, in hand; but 
altogether, he had no great reason to complain 
of us—and he did not complain. 

The Queen and the Princesses Améthyste and 
Athénaide stood in rank as at a St. James’s 
drawing-room, having dames d’atours and 
maids of honor in attendance, pages, and 
lords in waiting. For the satisfaction of my 
fair readers, I have great pleasure in stating 
that clear muslin over purple silk or satin was 
the general wear. All were in grand costume, 
and the men covered with embroidery. The 
marvellous things that had been done by the 
Court friseur that morning with the negro hair 
made it impossible for us to confine ourselves to 
silent wonder at the wigs we saw. Christophe 
alone was plainly dressed—that is, by compari- 
son. There was a quiet display of regal cir- 
cumstance about his Majesty that was a little 
striking. He seemed to have taken Napoleon 
for his model in attire, as in many other things ; 
wearing the dark green chasseur coat, white 
kerseymere knee-breeches, and purple morocco 
boots to meet them. He had the silver cross 
of St. Henry, his own order, on his breast; no 
other ornament ; and he was carrying a three- 
cornered hat under his arm. 

Thus, then, the royal family of Haiti, held a 
reception ; officiating at it with a French grace, 
surrounded by a court brilliant in costume, and 
equal in dignity and resplendency of parapher- 
nalia to the whitest of imperial circles. Hav- 
ing backed myself out, and again edged myself 
in amongst those who had the entrée, I became 
the observed of a maid of honor. But I had 
eyes only for Christophe, and at him I was gaz- 
ing with a stare more sailor-like than courtly. 
Mademoiselle de Limonade, the brown and 
lovely maid of honor, took upon herself to 
school me. 

“Eh bien, monsieur, comment le trouvez 








vous?” which would say—‘“I hope you will 
know him again!’ 

“ How do I find him?”’ I replied, talking my 
English idioms into. French words, “ For all the 
world like Napoleon.” 

“For all the world !”’ said Mademoiselle, with 
some dignity. “But, Sir, the King is for him- 
self, and for no one else.’ 

“ Pardon,” I replied; “is he not for his 
people ?” 

“Oh yes, certainly yes,’ exclaimed my fair 
friend, much delighted, and smiling as she 
made a graceful half-curtsey, which has never 
been made better in England. 

“ And I had seen the great Napoleon, then! 
How? when? where ?” she wished to know. 

“Tt was on board the Bellerophon, at Ply- 
mouth.” 

“And what was he like?—how was he 
dressed 2” 

“For all the world,’ I replied, “like his Ma 
jesty—except the boots; because, when I saw 
him, it was after dinner.” 

“The deuce!” exclaimed Lady Katharine, 
laughing—but that surely was not @ courtly 
word—* But you have no mosquitoes then at 
Plymouth !”” 

he lady left me to tell the Queen, as I sup- 
posed, that I was the man there present who 
had seen Napoleon. From her Majesty, she 
passed to Christophe, and interrupting a con- 
versation with Sir Home, made to him some 
laughing communication—dpropos to his boots, 
no doubt—and told her story perhaps with 
embellishments, as a glance at myself and a 
smile from the King implied. 

Breakfast was prepared for us in a spacious 
room, and eaten from the most superb English 
china. There were two tables, a separate one— 
round which was the royal family assembled— 
being placed apart from the long set-out, where 
the black peers mingled with their white ac- 
quaintances. At the first table sat the admiral 
at the king’s right hand, with one or two highly- 
favored lords, and as many ladies in waiting ; 
amongst whom figured the damsel who had fa- 
vored me with her attention. The entertain- 
ment was—except the Coalbrook Dale breakfast 
service—in all respects French. Light wines 
were there in profusion, claret of the best, pre- 
served fruits, and more substantial though at 
the same time more mysterious products of 
Parisian cookery. Of course, too, there was 
delicious coffee. 

I sat down between two dukes, whose titles 
I failed to catch; though one sounded like 
De Bossu, and over him I upset a bowl of 
brandy-fruit, in turning quickly to the elbow- 
touch of a servant. Great was the discomfiture 
of my noble friend, who struggled in vain to 
remove the syrup with his doyley, from velvet 
cuff and gold embroidery, and continually 
muttered, in terms fortunately unintelligible to 
me, what I have no doubt were maledictions on 
the awkwardness of all sea-fearing people. 
The king soon after this rose from the table, 
and all followed his example, when my thick- 
set neighbor De Bossu had to sustain the sti- 
fled laughter and condolence of his peers—and 
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a great deal more pity from the peeresses who 
gathered around. | was quietly informed that my 
friend was a very peppery man ; and, finding 
all my own endeavors after peace to be quite 
vain, [departed, leaving him among the ladies. 

We are apt to laugh at some of the St. 
Domingo titles. Let me observe that the Comte 
de Limonade was minister for Foreign Affairs, 
and wrote state papers that would have done 
eredit toa Metternich. These dukedoms and 
countships were derived from extensive dis- 
wicts, containing fine estates of the same name, 
and as large as some German principalities, 
We did not laugh at Prince Puckler Muskau 
when he stepped from his carriage at Mivart’s, 
covered with orders, rings, and gold chains. 
Why laugh at Limonade, who is not more 
given to such pucrilities? 

Dessalines—prince of cut-throats—having 
swept the country of every French soul ; Haiti 
lay then at the disposal of Christophe. He did 
what white men, in like circumstances have 
done ; gave to his nobles, lands—and Iet the 
commonalty occupy where they might. He did 
also what white people have not always done, 
instituted colleges, and established Lancaste- 
rian schools over his kingdom. 

l¢ was arranged that we were to go to Sans 
Souci the next morning—there were several 
royal chateaus, and one called “ Délices de la 
Reine”’—but the Sans Souci was the gem, 
and at Sans Souci it was proposed that we 
should spend a day. Nine or ten carriages ac- 
cordingly waited for us at the appointed hour, 
each with its noble owner in attendance ; and, 
into a handsome chariot drawn by six horses, I 
stepped with a brother officer. 

The vehicle was the production of Long 
Acre, and the silver-mounted harness seemed 
of modern date. In other respects the set-out 
was old French ;—the postillions wore long 
coats of pink and green, with cocked hats and 
tails, and jack boots. They carried enormous 
whips ; which, however, the brisk looking bays 
were not likely to‘need. The men bowed to 
each other, smiled, spoke Jasmin and La Fleur, 
earessed their horses, and mounted with a 
“ca, ga! and ahola!” So away we went. 

I need not describe our visit to Sans Souci, 
the Haitian Balmoral. We were told of a 
strong fortress among the mountains filling the 
horizon in which the courtiers fabled that there 
was a royal treasure to the amount of sixty 
millions of pounds value, no more and no less. 
We wandered with black maids of honor over 
lawns smiling with the richest and softest 
beauty. We dined luxuriously from tables 
covered with the finest damask, and sect out 
with a profusion of rich plate. We were served 
by footmen in the royal livery of blue and 
black, with thin shoes and silk stockings. 
When the cloth had been removed, though 
thirty years had passed since then, I still re- 
member the grizzled head of Christophe as he 
rose to speak ; and, being overcome with some 
thought, passed his hand before his forehead, 
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and sat down while the breeze was sighing 
audibly in the thick foliage outside an ailjoine 
ing open window. 

We left Haiti after the stay of a day or two, 
and were, I believe, at Jamaica, when a vessel 
from Monte Christi, a port on the northern 
shore of St. Domingo, brought important news. 
This was two months after our visit to the 
Black Prince. My captain, crossing over to 
the side of the deck where I was, and holding 
a letter in his hand, told me of Haiti being 
in revolt, the government upset, the King de- 
throned. Christophe had been seized with ill- 
ness ;—poison was hinted at. His English 
doctor prescribed for him in vain; and, while 
he lay thus prostrate, a revolution broke ont. 
It begun with the mutiny of one regiment, the 
ringleaders of which were immediately shot. 
The flame, however, spread. The Englishman 
was offered untold riches, could he but enable 
the King to sit his horse one hour, half an hour, 
ten minutes :—in vain. Christophe was able 
only to think, to plan, and to give orders from 
his couch, that never were obeyed. Partial 
risings took place amongst those who had con- 
sidered themselves hardly dealt with. Pillage 
began ; massacre followed. The royal guards 
poured out of their barracks into the great 
syuare before the palace—Christophe’s propo- 
sed ten minutes might have bound them to him ; 
but they joined the movement. Obnoxious of- 
ficers were sacrificed upon the spot, the Prus- 
sian adjutant being the first to die. The Prince 
Royal was forced into the ranks ; his uniform 
having been first torn from his back, but he 
himself was only maltreated ; for being popu- 
lar, they did not kill him. Christophe, lifted 
into his carriage from a back door, fled ata 
gallop for his mountain fastness, The gar- 
rison of that still remained faithful. 

The Queen and the Princesses escaped on 
board a merchantman which carried them to 
England. Amongst the domestics of the pa- 
lace, there were, as ever, some devoted people 
who perilled gladly their own lives to save 
their master and his family. The mountain 
hold proved to be no shelter for the king 
against a host. The country rose, the troops 
followed the flying monarch, and he was 
soon surrounded in the den to which he had 
escaped, by a mixed multitude. Christophe 
saw then that his hour was come ; mercy was 
not to be expected from a rugged populace and 
a revolted Praetorian band. He was summoned 
to surrender, and replied by discharging a pis- 
tol into his own heart. So he died. The 
mob sacked his treasure tower, and if they car- 
ried away property worth sixty millions of 
pounds somebody’s nest must have been warmly 
feathered. 

As a man anda king Christophe may have 
deserved his fate; but as a giver of good din- 
ners, whose politeness and whose champagne I 
had appreciated, he is remembered by me to 
this day, as a man whom it was surely barbar- 
ous to crush. 
































